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Cuapter XVI. 


_ Joan’s great satisfaction Adam accepted the hand which Jerrem 

proffered, exchanged a few indifferent remarks, and then by 
degrees sank down into that distant coolness more fatal to the re-estab- 
lishment of friendship than an open rupture is. In answer to some 
questions put by Joan, Jerrem said that he had left Jersey on the previous 
Sunday and had come across in the Long Bet, of Cawsand, a vessel 
apparently engaged in the same free trade as the Lottery. He spoke of 
the places he had visited and the people he had seen, but beyond these 
and like remarks no mention was made as to his absence, or the cause 
of his being left behind. Eve, who had expected to find in Jerrem 
another stalwart sailor, was surprised to see a short, slim young fellow 
with a pleasant face and an irresistible flow of spirits, with which at 
once he seemed to infect every one but Adam; who, notwithstanding 
the efforts made by Joan and Eve, continued to sit silent and glum, 
answering the direct questions put to him, but refusing to be drawn 
into the general conversation. 

This moodiness, however, was no check to Jerrem, who rattled away 
during the whole of supper-time with a volubility which increased 
as the two girls, finding their efforts fruitless, resigned themselves to 
being amused, and gradually became so engrossed with their merri- 
ment and banter that during long pauses of time Adam and his ill- 
humour were forgotten. At length the pushing back of his chair 
with unnecessary violence recalled them to a sense of his presence, 
after which he got up, took a pipe from his pocket, and leaning 
across for the candle, held it while he proceeded to take a light. 

“Why, you ain’t goin’ out, Adam, to be sure?” exclaimed Joan, 
now fully alive to the offence they had given. 

“What!” said Adam, continuing to puff away at his pipe. 

“You ain’t goin’ out, not now?” repeated Joan. 
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“Yes, I am!” he said, waiting to set down the candle before 

he gave the answer. “Why? is there any reason why I shouldn’t 
oP?” 

' “ No, no reason,” said Joan; “ only ’tis getting so late, and we two 

shall be off to bed almost directly.” 

“Oh! indeed?” and Adam’s face expressed the astonishment he 
desired to imply. “ Really, I thought from appearances that you 
were settled for the night.” 

“ And why not?” putin Jerrem. “I for one am ready to make 
a night of it. Come, what do ’ee say to a brew o’ good punch—eh, 
Joan? Where’s the grog to? out with it, my maid, and let’s draw 
round the fire and havea song?” and throwing his arm round Joan’s 
waist, he trolled out in an uncommonly musical voice : 


«“<°Twas landlady Meg that made such a rare flip; 
Pull away, pull away, my hearties! 
At Wapping she lived, at the sign o’ the Ship, 
Where tars met in such jolly parties. 


Parties—where tars——’ ” 


but the remainder of the chorus was drowned by the clang of the 
house-door, as Adam slammed it violently after him. 

“© Lord, there’s the fat in the fire agen!” exclaimed Joan, 
despondingly. 

“Never mind — what’s the odds so long as you're happy?” 
laughed Jerrem, paying no more heed that the door had been slammed 
by Adam’s exit, than if its bolts and bars had been shaken by a gust 
of wind. 

“Happy!” echoed Joan, in a tone of vexation. “Iss, that’s 
all very fine for you; but Eve and me’s had so much o’ it as us can 
carry in wan day, haven’t us, Eve? He'd scarce so much as set 
foot inside the door afore he began with his tantrums.” 

* Blawed out o’ Plymouth in a contrairy wind,” suggested Jerrem, 
who continued to busy himself in stirring the fire, putting on the 
kettle, and getting out fresh glasses. 

“JT wish to goodness, then, ’twould blow un back agen,’ sighed 
Joan ; “ there or anywheres, so long as he'd stay ’til he felt a bit 
more peaceable. I declares you may so well try to walk on the edge 
o a knife, as to hope to please him when he’s in one o’ these 
quondaries.” 

“ But what on earth could have angered him now?” exclaimed 
Eve ; “he seemed so sorry that he’d been out of temper, he quite 
begged my pardon about it.” 

“Then, I say, Joan, let’s you and me ax of un to beg our pardons, 
shall us?” said Jerrem, with a comical look. “ Lors, come along, 
do,” he added, pointing to a low chair which he had placed for her 
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next his own; “or afore we gets settled us’ll have un back agen. So 
out with the liquor, anyways; and if we can’t get punch, give us a 
drop o’ grog.” 

Joan placed the bottles on the table, taking out at the same time 
the little flowered glass which she had previously given to Eve. 

“What do ’ee think?” she said, as she set it in front of her, “ till 
her comed here, her never so much as tasted spirits o’ no kind; and 
now,’ she added, judging the surprise she must be occasioning in her 
hearer, “ her’s only just put her lips to it, so ’tis no good o’ mixin’ 
nothin’ worth drinkin’ for she.” 

“ All right,” said Jerrem, “ you leave that to me. I know the sort 
0 brew that tickles the maiden’s fancy. You won’t say no to what 
Tll make for ye, miss.” 

“ Miss,” laughed Joan. “ Why, call her Eve, to be sure, Jerrem ; 
her’s so much a cousin to ’ee as I be, and,” she continued assuming to 
whisper, “sent a kiss to ’ee, too, on that letter you haven’t a got, 
same as I did.” 

“Oh, Joan, how can you!” exclaimed Eve, her face getting very 
red and confused. 

“Come, I like that,” cried Joan; “how could you? “Tis truth, 
though, a reg’lar smackin’ one, too, so big round as so”—and she 
pouted up her lips into a rosy button, which to Jerrem looked so 
irresistible that, deferring the payment he evidently intended making 
to Eve, he made a dart at Joan, thereby affording an opportunity for 
Eve to escape, which she, utterly unmindful of her foot, managed to 
effect by running up the stairs, which opened out behind her. 

“Her’ll be down agen in a minute, I reckon,” said Joan. But so 
long as Joan stayed, Jerrem was perfectly indifferent as to what Eve 
might do; and, resuming his seat and his grog, he tried to entice 
Joan to sit down by his side, but of no avail, for Joan, remembering 
the hurt foot, insisted on taking the candle to run upstairs and see 
what Eve was about ; and when some minutes later she returned, she 
informed Jerrem that Eve had gone up for good and all, and that 
she'd only come down to say good-night to him. 

“Oh, good-night,” said Jerrem; and Joan, knowing by his voice 
that he was not very pleased, endeavoured to propitiate him by 
making some remark which led to an answer, and gradually expanded 
into a gossip, the principal topics being Eve and Adam; and Joan 
had just commenced a whispered account of how Adam had burnt the 
lace, when a footstep close outside the door made her exclaim: “I 
say, here he comes; I’m bothered if he shall know that her ain’t here 
too!” and with a sudden movement she blew out the candle, so that 
when Adam opened the door it was to find the room empty, while the 
still bright wick and the scampering of footsteps told him that it was 
L 2 
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only at his approach that the happy party had taken flight. He drew 
a chair over to the fire, and flung himself down in no enviable mood, 
debating what course he should take. His strong desire was to make 
Jerrem come down, and then and there have a settlement of the long 
array of aggravations which for months had been smouldering between 
them. He regretted beyond measure that he had accepted his hand, 
a thing he had resolved not again to do; only that, coming upon him 
suddenly as he had done, the desire to avoid another outbreak before 
Eve had made him first waver, and finally give way, and his reward 
had been that from the moment Jerrem appeared Eve had had eyes 
and ears for no one else. Might he not have known it would be so? 
had he ever cared for the affection of any thing or person, but Jerrem 
had stepped in between them? That birthright of mother’s love 
which, whole and undivided, should have been his and only his, 
Jerrem had stolen from him; that first place in his father’s heart 
Jerrem had ousted him from, so that the want of tolerance he often 
showed towards the old man’s failings sprang as much from wounded 
vanity as from wounded morality. Did he single out a companion, 
Jerrem lured him away ; if he made an acquaintance, Jerrem captivated 
him from his side; the very dog that Adam called his own, Jerrem 
could entice from his heels; and if he chose to put forth his arts 
among the crew, Adam’s sound reasoning and common-sense argu- 
ments were as idle words poured into deaf ears. 

Was this to goon for ever? and as the question rose up in his 
mind, before his eyes there shaped itself a face which, though but 
lately seen, had so mirrored itself in Adam’s heart that its presence 
seemed reflected in every thought—its power felt in every action. 
Hitherto he had refused to ask the name of this spell, which by turns 
galled him like a yoke and then hung lightly as a chain of roses; but 
now his ears tingled with the sound, and every pulse that beat pro- 
claimed its name was love. And was this new-born happiness to be 
wrenched away and torn aside by one whose shallow nature had no 
depths to shelter more than a passing passion? No; no, a thousand 
times no. Rather would he pluck his heart out by the roots than 
run the risk of such a danger, the dim shadow of which so frenzied 
him that, unmindful of all else but the tumult of his thoughts, he 
started from his chair and paced the room with hurried steps, while 
those above, listening to the sound, drew each their own conclusions: 
Joan’s cup of bitterness sweetened by the thought that at last Adam 
could be made to suffer; Eve’s heart swelling with delight as she 
grew more conscious of her power; Jerrem’s weak nature quickened 
into firm resolve that if Adam was fairly caught, he’d have a game 
with Eve too, and repay the many stings which Adam’s way of doing 
right so often made him smart and writhe under. Headstrong, 
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impetuous, led by any one he was with, kind-hearted to a fault, 
generous to excess, Jerrem’s virtues led him into more evils than most 
men’s vices do. He was as wax in the hand of friend or foe, and was 
easily persuaded to follow the lead of the companion who humoured 
him most completely. Adam prided himself on never having stooped 
to gain an influence over Jerrem, a very false matter of gratulation ; 
as, had he done so, he might have turned him from much folly and 
many a vicious habit. For Jerrem, rattle-brained as he seemed, had 
enough good sense to perceive and even to admire—although he 
could not emulate—Adam’s good qualities, and a word of persuasion 
from him would have often conquered where a dictatorial rebuke only 
inflamed. Latterly their differences had been more open and more 
frequent, and the discord was kept up by Jerrem’s habit of shirking all 
allusion to an unpleasant subject, and positively refusing, when the 
cause of offence had once passed by, to give or receive any further 
explanation of it. 

Jerrem could part with a man one day in the middle of a towering 
rage, and meet him the next with a pleasant smile, a shake of the 
hand, as if nothing had happened; a great proof, as his friends 
thought, of a forgiving disposition, while, in reality, the disposition 
to forgive was very trifling in comparison with his inability to 
retain; he could no more keep up anger than he could maintain 
silence, prudence, or any of those numerous “ new leaves” which he 
resolved to turn over one hour and forgot all about the next. 

Adam, on the contrary, had no power to throw off an annoyance ; 
it rankled and stuck by him until the matter of it was cleared up 
or atoned for; and though a year might elapse before an opportunity 
occurred, when it did occur his mind reverted at once to the quarrel, 
and his manner betrayed the consciousness of its presence. Born 
with that love of his native place which reigns supreme in every true 
Cornishman’s heart, Adam’s early ambition had been full of schemes 
for the prosperity and regeneration of Polperro; and as year by year 
these aspirations faded away, in the certainty that nothing short 
of a miracle could change either place or people, he grew to have 
less sympathy for failings he had no share in, and less toleration for 
follies he had no temptation to. 

Noting his unpopularity, it stung him to the quick to see the 
difference made between Jerrem and himself. Jerrem welcomed, made 
much of, screened, confided in, while he was only sought when an arbi- 
trator was needed ; never welcomed except some advice was wanted ; 
seldom trusted, but when betrayal elsewhere was feared—a popularity 
utterly valueless, while Jerrem held the stronghold of favour, for the 
jealous heart has in no way changed since envious Haman counted 
all as nought so long as Mordecai the Jew sat at the king’s gate. 
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“Twas all along o’ his head being crammed up with a passel 0 
book-larnin’,” was the verdict pronounced on Adam by the Polperro 
folk, who, while they showed no predilection for his society, could 
not refrain from compassionating him. A man who didn’t, seemingly, 
eare much for badger-baiting, dog-fighting, rat-hunting, wouldn’t 
drink, and seldom fought, what rational enjoyment was there left 
for him? So well not make money at all, as not to know how to 
spend it when you had made it. “”I'was a complete judgment on 
old Zebedee’s pride,” they said, “and prettily he was payin’ for it 
now, ‘stead o’ bringin’ up the boy in the way he should go.” For 
to stick by his boat and stand by his cargo, fight fair and die game, 
was all the learning a Polperro lad needed ; and if that teaching did. 
not make a man of him, nothing to be learnt out of books would. 


Cuapter XVII. 


Distractep by thoughts which even in sleep still held possession 
of his mind, Adam gladly hailed the dawn, and, rising with it, went 
out soon after to see if'as yet there was any news of the Lottery. 
He was anxious to secure the immediate services of Dicky Snobnose, 
an itinerant vendor of earthenware—or clome,.as it is thereabouts. 
called — who was usually engaged to dispose of the smuggled 
poreelain, which, as “rale Injee Chinee,” was held at that time in 
great repute. Lostwithiel was the usual market, and thither, 
concealed away under coarse basins and jugs, Dicky carried it 
himself; or, if too weighty a load for his basket, packed it 
carefully in the panniers of the sturdy donkey which he carefully 
led along. 

Adam found that the fisher portion of the village was already 
astir, and round and about the quay various preparations were in. 
progress. ‘The sea was smooth, and encircled by a dark blue ridge 
of boundary, over which clouds—heavy and lowering—spread out 
in a leaden stretch towards the shore, there to meet the mists which 
still hung thick, clinging to the cliffs, and obscuring all but their 
tall heads from view. The few boats which the dawn had found 
close in shore had managed to round the Peak, and now lay dotted 
here and there about the little harbour, waiting to clear out the 
fish which they had been best part of the night engaged in catching. 
The men lounged over the sides, calling to one another, hearing 
and telling of their luck, or their lack of it. The boys swung idly 
on the bowsprits, daring their fellows to various feats of venture. 
The lookers-on gazed idly from the quay, giving now and. again 
vent to an abstracted whistle, in the vague hope of bringing the 
wind and bettering the stagnation of affairs. 
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Placing himself on a vantage-point, Adam addressed the man 
nearest within hearing, and making a trumpet of his hands, shouted 
out an inquiry whether he had seen or heard any word of the 
Lottery. No, he had not, but he’d pass the word and ask if the 
others had; the result of which was an answer returned that the 
Lottery was just outside, only waiting for a bit of a breeze to bring 
her in. His supposition thus confirmed, Adam determined to seek 
Dicky Snobnose without further delay, and, going across to the 
Three Pilchards, he found that word had been left on the previous 
evening that Dicky had gone to Lansallos, where he would remain 
until the next day. 

The morning was clearing up, with a promise of brightness, so 
without doubt the Lottery would make all speed to get in; and 
as Adam had made arrangements for their store of spirits to be 
taken away, it was expedient to get the more fragile cargo off their 
hands with as little delay as possible. His best plan would be to 
set off for Lansallos at once, and as he should have to pass the mill 
on his way, he could easily get breakfast with his aunt, and thus 
avoid the unpleasantness which might not improbably attend another 
home-meal. By crossing the Green he escaped again passing the 
house, and came at once upon the road to Crumplehorne, his pace 
quickening as the recollection of the previous night’s walk rose up 
vividly to disturb him. Already over Hard Head the sun had made 
a rift in the sky. The hoar-frost, changed into drops of dew, hung 
trembling on each blade of grass; the slowly dispelling mist curled 
itself into long wreaths of smoke, which, creeping up the hillside, 
vanished into space; the dripping leaves held up their heads; the 
shivering birds set up a feeble chirrup, and Adam, touched by soft 
memories and the cheering prospect of a brighter day, felt the gloom 
which had oppressed him lifted up, his spirits heightened ; and, throw- 
ing off the shadows which had hitherto clouded his face, he was able to 
present himself before Mrs. Tucker with a manner which gave rise to 
no suspicion on her part that she was indebted to aught else but the 
convenient situation of the mill for the pleasure of his visit. 

“Well, I’m sure!” she said, as they seated themselves at the 
well-spread table. “’I'wouldn’t have bin not expectin’ so very 
much if Joan and Eve had got up for once and gived ’ee yer 
breakfast ‘stead o’ layin’ in their beds till nobody knows when; 
but there, young people’s all alike now—up when they oft to be 
abed, and abed when they oft to be up.” 

“Well, they were kept up a bit late last night,” said Adam, by 
way of excuse ; “one thing was that we were late home; for, coming 
back from seeing Jessie Braddon on her way, Eve managed to give 
a twist to her foot.” 
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“Well, I hope to goodness, then, that Joan had got some lily- 
leaves to lay to it; though ’twould be nothin’ more than I should 
look for to be told her’d nothin’ in the house to fly to.” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, what they did to it,” said Adam, 
carelessly ; “it seemed rather bad at first, but I s’pose the pain went 
off, for she didn’t appear to be doing anything to it.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Tucker, with a little nod of contempt: “I’ve 
allays heerd say that town folks is capital hands at cryin’ out before 
they’m hurted. What do ’ee think o’ yer cousin then, Adam?” 

Adam felt devotedly thankful that, under cover of arranging 
the contents of his plate (which his aunt in her hospitality had 
over-bountifully filled), he could avoid meeting her scrutinising 
gaze. 


“Oh, I think she’s well enough, so far as maidens go,” he said 
at length. 

“ Ah, you may well say as far as they go,” repeated Mrs. Tucker ; 
“for there’s but few o’ them worth much, I b’lieve, nowadays, and 
Tm often checked from findin’ more fault with Joan than I do, 
by the thought that where you see one better there’s twenty 
that’s worse.” 

“Qh, Joan’s well enough,” said Adam, heartily ; “nobody need 
find much fault with her. If half the women in the world were 
as good as Joan, there'd be double as many men with lighter 
hearts.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder if you only speak the truth there,” 
returned Mrs. Tucker, complacently; “for ’tis more her heedless 
ways than any harm that her’s got in her, and for that reason I’m 
pleased to see Eve so steady, and not one ’o your fly-away giglets, 
such as I could name a dozen for here; rather too steady, I fancy, 
for the carryin’ out o’ uncle’s scheme.” 

“Scheme! what scheme?” asked Adam. 

“Why, don’t ’ee mind uncle’s sayin’ that she and Jerrem must 
make a match of it?” 

“Jerrem!” repeated Adam, sharply; “father ud much better 
hold his tongue about such things. Jerrem can find a wife, I dare- 
say, without father helping him to look for one.” 

“Oh, well, there was no harm meant,” returned Mrs. Tucker ; “and 
so far as:that goes, I was so much in fault as your father. For Eve's 
a unprovided-for girl, you know, Adam, and as Jerrem’s made to 
share in everythin’ pretty much as if he was a son, I don’t see, 
a my part, why he shouldn’t have the keepin’ o’ one o’ the family 
or it.” 

“ He’s welcome, so far as I go, to all father chooses to do for him,” 
said Adam ; “but if I’m to be asked, I’d rather he looked out for a 
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wife somewheres else. I think our family’s had pretty well enough 
of him without that.” 

“Ah! and so doI too,” replied Mrs. Tucker, bristling up. “There’s 
a way 0’ doin’ things, and a way o’ overdoin’ things, and Jerrem’s 
feet was never measured for the shoes he stands in; but there, your 
poor mother was as blind as ever your father is, and, if ’tis possible, 
more wrapped up, so that I never got nothin’ but black looks from 
both of ’em if ever I said a word against it.” 

“He’s been made too much of altogether,” said Adam, conclusively. 
“However, I s’pose if parents choose to set up a stranger before 
their own son they’ve a right to; only let it end there. I 
wouldn’t advise Jerrem to try on any more of these cutting-out 
games with me.” 

“And I don’t wonder at ’ee sayin’ so, then,” said Mrs. Tucker, 
sympathetically, “for the trodden worm will turn.” 

“Ah! I don’t know that there’s much o’ the worm about me,” 
laughed Adam, grimly; “but there’s a touch of a tar-brush which 
might make a man think twice before he fell foul of me.” And, 
rising from the table, he pushed back his chair and put an end 
to the conversation by saying that he should have to be off now. 

“ And you'll tell Joan not to forget that I haven’t got a match to 
my basin yet,” said Mrs. Tucker, as Adam nodded his good-bye. 

“ Best come down and match it yourself,” said Adam; “and Sam 
here may stand a chance of that neckerchief I heard promised him so 
long ago—eh, Sammy ?” 

Sammy’s callow countenance expressed his approbation. Following 
Adam out, he said: 

“T was amanin’ to come down. Not about the handkercher, 
though,” he added, with a chuckle. 

“What then?” said Adam, absently. 

“To see Eve,” replied Sammy. “Capen Triggs to Fowey axed 
me if so be he gived it to me, whether or no I'd give it to she, and I 
said ‘Iss, I would.’ ” 

“You would what?” said Adam, turning round so sharply that 
Sammy, who always walked a step or two behind, was forced to avoid 
him by giving a sudden dodge on one side. 

“ Why—why,” stammered Sammy, “tell her "bout the chap to 
London, how he’s allays agoin’ to un axin’ if her’s a got down all safe 
and that, and whether her likes it or no, and whether her bain’t soon 
acomin’ back agen, and so on.” 

“What's he called?” asked Adam. 

“ Nothin’ that I knaws by; but her can tell ’ee, ’cos he seed her 
aboard the Mary Jane.” 


“Here, you come along with me,” said Adam, holding the gate 
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open to make sure of Sam passing through. “Now,” he said, 
authoritatively, “tell me from the beginning what did Capen Triggs 
say, eh?” : 

sll who held Adam in the greatest awe, began to feel very 
uncomfortable. 

«?*Twarn’t no fault o’ mine,” he whined out in an injured tone. 

“Who said it was?” said Adam, testily. “Fault of yours, of 
course not; nobody’s finding fault with you. All I want to know is, 
what did Triggs say?” 

“Awh!” said Sammy, greatly relieved. “Well then, so far as I 
can, I'll tell ’ee how it was.” 

And with a large amount of cireumlocution he related that Captain 
Triggs had told him to tell Eve that the young man who saw her off 
had been down twice to the wharf to inquire if he’d heard any word 
of how she was getting on, and that he, Captain Triggs, had promised 
him that if he got a chance he’d send and tell her that a few lines 
from herself would be acceptable. 

“And that was all?” said Adam, fixing a searching gaze on 
Sammy. 

Sammy nodded his head. 

“Every word,” he said, decisively. 

“All right! Then, now look here: don’t you say anything about 
it, but leave it to me to tell her myself, and I'll see you get your 
neckerchief all right ; and, if you can keep a silent tongue, something 
else that I’ve got stowed away somewheres at home.” 

“T woan’t quit a single ward to no livin’ sawl,” said Sammy, 
solemnly, his face beaming with anticipation. “I reckon,” he added, 
with a confidential wink at Adam, “that thuck’ee chap’s her baw, 
doan’t you ?” 

Adam did not answer, but the look which came into his face as he 
made a half-step forward sent Sammy back into the hedge, where he 
remained, apparently paralysed, until with an effort at control Adam 
swung himself round, and rapidly walked away, heedless of aught but 
the tumult of emotion which the slightest word of Eve seemed now 
to stir up within him. 

Ever since this fever had set in, Adam had been torn by a hundred 
doubts and contradictions. While absent, the idle moments of each 
day seemed spent in testing the sincerity of this sudden passion. 
Was it real? would it last? Until the weight of fear that another 
might step in had cast down the scale and left no further room for 
doubt or reason, the balance had seemed undecided. But now, added 
to Adam’s former anxiety, had come the suspicion conjured up by 
Sammy Tucker’s tale. 

Surely it could not be that Eve had left her heart behind, already 
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given to another’s keeping. The thought turned Adam sick. Re- 
calling to his mind the words he once had jested on, about her never 
being a sailor’s wife, he asked himself, could there be more in this 
than he had thought? An ugly look came into Adam’s face, and 
for a while he let a battle rage between a voice which said no‘ girl 
would look at him as she had looked unless she held her love in her 
own keeping, and one that argued with a bitter sneer that women 
were alike and all were false. Yes, all but Eve; for love soon 
triumphed over doubt, and growing pitiful, called reason to its aid, 
which quickly showed that after all this man in London might be but 
a friend, that is, on Eve’s part; for with the bias of a lover’s mind, 
Adam refused to think that any man could look on Eve’s face and 
not grow covetous that she should be his own, and for this reason he 
would show her that the answering of inquiries like these had best 
be left in other hands than hers; and then, out of the talk that 
would arise from this, the task of warning her would prove an easy 
one, and her friend’s case become a peg on which to hang the cautions 
he wished to give, although he shrunk from naming Jerrem as the 
cause of these being given. 

Adam was still seemingly engrossed in these reflections when 
instinct made him stop, and he found himself in front of a long 
rickety gate, leading to the rather decayed-looking farmhouse at 
which it was Dicky Snobnose’s habit to stay. For several minutes. 
Adam had to stand still, trying to pull himself back into the every- 
day things of life. Why was he here? what had he come for? But 
before the questions were well asked, the errand was recalled, and he 
was able to put the necessary inquiries to the girl who was somewhat 
lazily watching the scramble for food between two lean, long-bodied 
pigs. 

“Here I be, maister,” shouted a voice beyond; and, turning, Adam 
saw Dicky making towards him through the accumulation of slush 
and dirt with which the house was surrounded. 

Adam began to give his instructions, under the hope that Dicky, 
supposing he had merely come to deliver these, would allow him to 
depart without accompanying him—a vain delusion, soon dispelled 
by the assurance that he knowed he should be wanted, and so had 
been taking it easy until he was fetched; and, seeing the companion- 
ship unavoidable, with as good a show of grace as could be given by 
sullen acquiescence, the two men set off at a brisk pace on their road 
back to Polperro. 

Dicky, a short, thick-set fellow between forty and fifty, had his 
sturdy person rendered conspicuous by a startling waistcoat of red- 
and-yellow-flowered velvet, the make of which, as regarded flaps and 
pockets, carried one back for at least half a century. Dicky was a 
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general favourite, and, on account of the store of gossip he was 
always in possession of, accustomed to be treated with no ordinary 
consideration. His itinerant calling afforded him grand opportunities 
of collecting news, and they had not gone far before, with the good- 
natured intent of enlivening the walk, he began retailing some of 
these to Adam, but all to no purpose; Adam evinced not the slightest 
interest, and as it gradually began to dawn upon Dicky that his 
eloquence was being thrown away, he too relapsed into silence. 

“T b’lieve I was roused up a trifle too early this morning,” said 
Adam, by way of apology. 

“ Awh!” returned Dicky, “I was a reckonin’ that ’twas sommat 
arter that fashion. It doan’t seem to accord with ’ee overmuch, 
neither.” 

“No,” said Adam; “I had a stiffish day yesterday, and I expect I 
shan’t have much time for keepin’ my hands in my pockets to-day.” 

“ For why, thin ?” 

“Oh! ’tisn’t the china. I know you can manage all that, but 
they’re comin’ to clear the liquor off from our place.” 

“Awh!” and Dicky drew in his breath in signification of his 
appreciation. “Them’s the times! I minds bein’ at plenty of ’em 
afore now—brandy—rum—so much and more than you like to call 
for ; nothin’ scarce but watter. That’s what’s up, is it?” he added, 
with visible vexation. ‘“Soas! but I wishes I warn’t astartin’; it’s 
‘nuf to make anybody poor-tempered to know they’m missin’ such a 
game as that’s like to be.” 

“T wish the whole concern was at the devil!” exclaimed Adam, 
passionately, the thought of how Eve might be affected by such coarse 
revelry coming with all its force before him. 

“Divil!” echoed Dicky; “how divil! Awh, my dear!” he con- 
tinued, reprovingly, “ you might find somefin’ wus to wish he than a 
cargo o’ good liquor. Why, what d’ee mane by such words—eh ?” 

“Mean, that I’m sick o’ this everlasting drinking,” said Adam ; 
“what good does it do to a man?” 

“Waal, that depends on how you carries what you takes,” said 
Dicky, sententiously. ‘I knaw you’m but a poor ship to put a good 
cargo into, though why it should be so, seein’ you was abroft up to 
it, I can’t say. But there,” he added, after some reflection, “’tis the 
same with mate as ’tis with drink—some can’t abide thickee and 
t’other man can’t touch thuckee; now I’m none o’ that sort, thank 
the Lord for it, I’m a regular epicoor, I be: I can ate and drink 


anythin’, I can, and that’s as it should be, and what man was 
intended for.” 
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Cuapter XVIII. 


From the time she discovered Adam’s absence, Eve had felt very 
uneasy. She had awoke with the desire of being propitiatory, and 
had come downstairs determined to make some amends for the now 
repented-of behaviour of the previous night. As Adam was the 
earliest riser in the house, no surprise was felt at his being already 
out of doors, but when the hour of breakfast came—had passed—and 
yet no sign of Adam, Eve hazarded various surmises as to what 
could have possibly become of him, surmises which Joan dis- 
missed with the comforting assurance that wherever he was he was 
all right, as with all his tantrums he’d never yet been known. to 
quarrel with his meat. 

Disposed to be critical, Eve could not refrain from thinking that 
Joan took the matter somewhat too indifferently, and at the same 
time she felt rather vexed with her for being so engrossed by 
Jerrem’s wants and Jerrem’s rattle, for as such, in her present mood, 
she designated the light-hearted conversation with which he again 
tried to entertain them. Eve was in no humour for fun and banter, 
and the continuous flow of joke and laughter jarred upon and ruffled 
her temper. It was with a sigh of positive relief that she at length 
saw Jerrem take his departure, only, however, to return again some 
ten minutes later, with the welcome intelligence that the Lottery was 
coming in, and was already in sight. Full of excitement at the 
news, Joan caught up her hat to run out and get first sight of Uncle 
Zebedee: but although pressed to accompany her, Eve declined, 
pleading her lame foot as a reason for keeping quiet. 

Seeing she had stayed at home for the sake of rest, Eve might 
have been expected to remain sitting quietly still; instead of which, 
no sooner did she feel herself relieved from observation, than she 
got up and began wandering hither and thither with a purposeless 
air—fidgeting first with one thing and then another; sometimes 
listening, sometimes starting; until, finally, she went over to the 
window, and, leaning against it, stood peering out with looks of 
anxious expectancy. Suddenly the inconsistency of this behaviour 
seemed to strike her, and with a resolute movement she turned away, 
found her work-box, took out her work, and seated herself, with the 
evident determination of forcing herself to employment. The oc- 
cupation, associated as it was with home, sent her thoughts thither— 
an undefined feeling of emotion seemed to stir her inmost self, as, 
threading the mazes of that bygone life, memory brought back the 
past, and with it the thought of Reuben May—the love he had 
shown—the hopes he had formed—the promises they had exchanged. 
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“T’ll write at once,” she thought, the recollection of the delayed 
letter coming to her aid, “and tell him now that already I know 
I never shall go back away from here again, because ”—and here 
a pause came, and either that she saw or sought a solution to her 
motives, she sat dreaming on with half-closed eyes, her hands, from 
which the work soon slipped, idly resting in her lap. 

Deaf to the noises that’ were going on around, Eve was roused 
by a fresh sound—a hand had been laid upon the latch. She started 
up—it was Adam. 

“Oh, Adam! why, wherever have you been? we couldn’t think 
what had become of you,” she exclaimed, in stammering confusion. 

“Tsn’t there any word of father yet?” said Adam, in a voice that 
sounded harsh and abrupt, while his eyes, which ignored her presence, 
looked round the room, as if expecting his question to be answered 
by someone else. 

“Yes; the ship’s coming in,” said Eve, “and Joan and Jerrem 
have gone to look at her.” 

“ Are you by yourself, then?” asked Adam, without any modula- 
tion of his voice. 

“Yes, but I can get you whatever you want; the things are all 
here for your breakfast—shall I make some ready for you? ” 

Adam vouchsafed no answer, but turning at once to a man who, 
she now saw, had been standing behind him, he said something 
which Eve could not hear; then, without casting so much as a look 
in her direction, he stepped backwards, and pulled-to the door ; after 
which, to Eve’s amazement, she saw him and his companion pass by 
the window. 

Was it possible that he was gone ? 

Eye ran to the side of the window which commanded the longest 
stretch, and craned her neck to look after them. Yes, they were 
no longer in sight, and at the fact the tears of disappointment rose 
into her eyes. 

Why was he treating her like that? What had she done to 
offend him ? 

Under the fear of his displeasure Eve’s heart sank as it had never 
done before; for though she had had a presentiment that he was 
not pleased, she had in no way expected to see the grave change 
betrayed in Adam’s face and voice. Could it be because of this or that ? 

Eve was racking her brain with fifty suggestions, when click went 
the latch. 

Adam had returned, and this time, closing the door after him, he 
drew the bolt and fastened it ; then he came over and stood in front 
of Eve, not speaking to her, but looking with an expression which 
made her throw aside her coyness, and say : 
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“Oh, Adam, I’m so glad you have come back! You ain’t angry 
with me, are you? When you went away without speaking like 
that, I thought I had offended you.”’ 

“ And if you had,” said Adam, half-questioningly, “ you wouldn’t 
care?” 

“You have no right to say that—unless,” she added, raising her 
soft eyes to his face, “you want to make me say that I should 
care.” 

Adam threw his arms round her, and holding her so that he could 
look into her face, he said: 

“Give me your promise to come out with me some time this 
evening; ’tis no use beginning to ask what I want to, now, because 
the others will be back at any minute. But so soon as this bustle 
is over, promise me that you'll listen to what I’ve got to say; I must 
tell it to you before you sleep to-night ; *twould send me wild to pass 
another twenty-four hours like this last has been.” 

“Tt must not be very far,” said Eve, by way of not seeming too 
ready to comply; “because, though my foot isn’t painful, it is 
stiff.” 

“Tl see you shan’t go too far,” said Adam, straining to keep 
down by commonplace replies the words he longed to speak. “Tis 
hard to bring myself to stay till then,” he added, relieving a little 
of his pent-up emotion by a long-drawn sigh; “only I’m fearing 
that the rest will come. Ah!” he exclaimed, as Joan’s voice was 
heard outside: “here they are—I was sure they wouldn’t be long. 
So “tis this evening, remember, and that seals the promise.” 

“ Oh——” but Eve had to swallow down the remainder of her 
protest, for—the bolt having been quietly drawn—the door opened 
and admitted Joan, who, followed by Dicky Snobnose, had come back 
to put the things aside, and get a clear space ready for the arrival 
of the china. The expression upon Adam’s face, combined with the 
information which Dicky had just imparted, satisfied Joan that 
nothing more than the hope of doing a good stroke.of business had 
caused Adam’s absence, and without hesitation she said: 

’ “Why, Adam, whatever made ’ee start off like that this mornin’ 
without a bite or sup inside ’ee? There wasn’t no occasion for it. 
I'm sure you'd only got to say the word and breakfast ud ha’ bin 
ready.” 

“Oh, I took care of myself,” said Adam, cheerily ; “TI had a capital 
breakfast up to mill, with yer mother. I wanted to see her, so it all 
fitted in.” 

“There, now,” exclaimed Joan; “didn’t I tell ’ee he wouldn’t 
forget number wan? Eve,” she said, turning to Adam, “ would 
keep on thinkin’ you’d started off to Looe, or gone back to Dock or 
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somewheres; her couldn’t ate her own breakfast, ’cos I believe her 
thought you’d got none.” 

Adam stole a glance which told his gratitude, while Eve, with 
a little confusion, said : 

“Oh, I suppose it’s from being in London that I can’t bear people 
to be away without knowing where they are. There,” she added, 
laughing, “they would have sent the bell-man after you, and had 
you cried.” 

“Lord save us from they London ways!” said Dicky, with an 
ominous shake of the head. ‘I’ve bin hearin’ a goodish bit o’ talk 
o’ late about the things they goes on with up there, and I can’t say 
it ’xackly chimes in with my voos o’ what’s right and fitty. But 
there,” he added, catching sight of Adam’s face, “that’s axin’ pardon, 
miss, for bein’ so bould as to spake my mind afore you, who’s comed 
frae the place; tho’ I dessay, if the truth was spoken, you’m glad 
enough to be where you bain’t scrooged up3for elbow-room, and ’s 
able to draw a breath o’ air without waitin’ your turn to do it in. 
Awh, ’twouldn’t suit me at all, that wouldn’t ; and so long as King 
George don’t send word he can’t do no longer without me noways, 
you won't catch Dicky I up to London.” 

“Uncle’s all but in,” said Joan, turning to Adam; “and Jerrem’s 
waitin’ down to quay, so that they'll bring the things off to once. 
I didn’t count ’pon this rout-out comin’ yet whiles, for don’t ’ee 
mind, Eve, ’tis to-day us promised we was to go up to Aunt 
Hepzibah’s.” 

“Well, why not go then?” returned Adam; “there’s nothin’ to 
keep you here.” 

“What! and uncle just comed back! Well, you’m a nice one, 
I must say. Who's goin’ to look after folks, and see they have all 
they wants to ate and drink ?—not you, I'll lay a wager.” 

“You're pretty right there,” said Adam: “but because you care 
to be here is no reason for Eve staying. It'll be nothing to suit her 
taste, I’m sure of that, and I’d very much rather she was out of it 
all; ’tisn’t fitting company for women.” 

“Lord save us!” exclaimed Joan, her quick temper rising ; “ how 
mighty particklar we’m grow’d all to wance! The time ain’t so 
very far off when nothin’ could be done right if Joan wasn’t here 
to look after it all. Not fittin’ company for women! well I never! 
What dee call me then? Ain’t I a woman, that you’ve tooked 
all this time to find out who ’tis fit to knaw and who ’tisn’t? Things 
is comin’ to a nice pass, I think.” 

“Oh, Joan!” exclaimed Eve; “you musn’t take it like that. 
Adam means us both, of course. Why, didn’t you tell me yourself 
what quarrelling and fighting went on when these men came to 
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take away the spirits? You said you'd give anything to be out 
of it all.” 

“Sayin’s wan thing and manin’ it’s another,” said Joan, sulkily ; 
“but there, go if you like. I don’t want to hinder ’ee, and you can 
tell Aunt Hepzibah that Adam’s sent ’ee up, ’cos you shan’t be 
hurted by the company we keeps down here. I’m sure,” she added, 
turning round to Adam fiercely, “I wonders you let her bide so 
much with me. I shouldn’t, if I was you.” 

“Oh, Joan!” and Eve’s voice and face expressed the pain these 
hasty words gave her. ‘I’m sure you don’t mean what you say.” 

“Iss I do, every word, and no wonder neither. I knew you’'m 
chaney and I’m clome without he rammin’ it down my throat all 
day long.” 

Adam gave a little shake of the head towards Eve, as if to say 
Joan’s present disposition was hopeless; and feeling things might 
right themselves better if he was absent, he said something about 
the Lottery, and stepped out to stroll down towards the quay. 
Dicky, who had been keeping in the background, utterly unable to 
comprehend the ground of this contention, watched Adam out of 
sight, and then broke out with: 

“ Awh, Joan Hocken, my dear, you’m everybody’s friend, you be: 
couldn’t ’ee consave no ways o puttin’ the car’yen away o’ this 
gashly auld chaney off till to-morrow? ‘Tis beyond bearin’ to 
lave now when such doin’s is comin’ on; what d’ee say to it, eh? 
Ill answer to be sober enuf by twelve o’clock to the furthermost, 
and that ud be heaps o’ time to make the journey in.” 

“T can’t do nothin’ to help ’ee,” said Joan, curtly ; “’tis no good 
axin’ me.” 

“Now doan’t ’ee say that,” continued Dicky, in his most coaxing 
voice. ‘Come, now, let’s see if us can’t schame it out together ; 
for ’tis “nuf to send anybody mazed to knaw they’m turnin’ their 
backs on such a trate as this. Lors! I minds the last wan that I 
was to, as if ’twas yesterday. “Iwas up to Cap’n John’s; there was 
brandy for the axin’, and rum swimmin’ ’bout like watter. A load 
o the kegs got busted accidental for the puppose, and ’twas catch 
who could ; some of ’em in their hands and some in their shoes, till 
we was aal drunk together, rowlin’ bout the roads and singin’, and 
I don’t know what. Nor nobody to tell neither, for there was norra 
wan sober ’mongst us.” 

“Well, you needn’t look for that here,’ said Joan, sharply ; 
“ Adam ‘Il keep too good a look-out for that.” 

“Tss, I reckon,” said Dicky, with a knowing wink; “ that’s if he 
ain’t doubled by Jerrem. Do ‘ee mind the trick Maister Jerrem 
played last May, when he got un away and served the quay all 
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round while he was agone? Awh, jimmery! wasn’t there a 
kick-up when Adam comed back! he was pore-tempered, and no 
mistake. And that minds me,” he exclaimed, with an energetic 
movement of his fist, ‘“‘T’ll seek out Jerrem to wance, and tell un 
what ’tis I’m aimin’ at. Ill bet a guinea to a brass farden but, 
if tis to be done, he'll wark the oracle for me.” 

Joan waited for him to get clear of the door, then, going into 
the front room, where Eve was sitting, she said : 

“Don’t think nothin’ o’ what I said just now, Eve; ’twas only 
to tease Adam a bit. I meant ’ee to go to Aunt Hepzibah’s 
all the time, for you'd only be in the way here if you was 
to stay.” 

“ Not if I could help you, Joan!” 

“Iss, but you can’t help me; ’sides which they’m a rough 
lot, and, as Adam says, not fit women’s company. I'd go too if 
‘twasn’t for uncle; but if he gets a little bit overtook, Adam’s 
got no patience with un, and there’s no more trustin’ to Jerrem 
than if he was a child; ‘sides which, when the drink’s on, they 
two’s sure to sail in wan boat.” 














Dryden as a Dramatist. 


THERE is probably no parallel instance in literature of the arbi- 
trary selection usually made in the works of John Dryden. For 
although ranked among the foremost of our poets, as one of the giants 
of versification, only a small portion of his writings has been con- 
stantly reprinted—and that is to be found in the most modest collection 
of books—while that far larger part, the dramatic, upon which his fame 
during his lifetime was chiefly built, has fallen into oblivion. Who reads 
Dryden’s plays, or who has any knowledge of them beyond a vague 
idea that the comedies are too coarse for the modern eye, and the trage- 
dies a mass of fustian, unworthy the genius of the author of ‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel’? There is certainly some truth in the prejudice, but 
those who are ignorant of his dramatic writings have no adequate 
conception of his poetical powers, and the despised tragedies contain 
the finest of his poetry, with the exception of the great satire just 
mentioned. Although an explanation might be found in the fact 
that the prevailing taste has gone back to an earlier period, yet it is 
singular that in the present day, when all the old dramatists, good, 
bad, and indifferent, are being republished, Dryden’s plays should still 
be found only in the expensive edition edited by Scott, or in the two 
editions by Congreve, now rare, and dear when perfect. 

Dryden was the author of twenty-seven dramatic works, which 
may be divided into four classes: heroic plays, blank verse plays, 
alterations of Shakespeare, and comedies. 

“For heroic plays,’ he says in the essay appended to ‘The 
Conquest of Granada,’ “ the first light we had of them on the English 
theatre was from the late Sir William Davenant; it being forbidden 
him in the rebellious times to act tragedies and comedies, because 
they contained some matter of scandal to those good people who 
could more easily dispossess their lawful sovereign than endure a 
wanton jest ; he was forced to turn his thoughts another way, and to 
introduce the examples of moral virtue, writ in verse, and performed 
in recitative musick. The original of this musick, and of the scenes 
which adorned his work, he had from the Italian operas; but he 
heightened his characters (as I may probably imagine) from the 
example of Corneille and some French poets. In this condition did 
this part of poctry remain at his majesty’s return. When growing 
bolder, as being owned by a public authority, he revived his ‘Siege 
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of Rhodes,’ and caused it to be acted as a just drama... . For 
myself and others, who come after him, we are bound, with all 
veneration to his memory, to acknowledge what advantage we received 
from that excellent groundwork which he laid. . . . Having done 
him this justice, as my guide, I may do myself so much, as to give an 
account of what I have performed after him. I observed then, as I 
said, what was wanting to the perfection of ‘The Siege of Rhodes,’ 
which was design and variety of character. And in the midst of this 
consideration, by mere accident I opened the next book that lay by 
me, which was an Ariosto in Italian, and the first two lines of that 
poem gave me light and all I could desire. 


‘Le donne, i cavalieri, l’arme, gli amori, 
Le cortesie, |’ audace imprese io canto,’ 


for the very next reflection which I made was this, that an heroick 
play ought to be an imitation in little of an heroick poem; and, 
consequently, that love and valour ought to be the subject of it.” To 
this explanation we need merely add that the metre of ‘The Siege of 
Rhodes’ is broken and irregular, in imitation of the Pindaric. Sir 
Robert Howard’s ‘ Indian Queen’ (1665), in the composition of which 
Dryden assisted, may, however, be regarded as the first of this 
school of plays. Dryden had begun the use of rhyme a year earlier, in 
his tragi-comedy of ‘ The Rival Ladies,’ in the introduction to which 
he has defended this innovation by citing the dramatic literature of 
the French, Spaniards, and Italians, and by maintaining that it is the 
most proper medium for the expression of lofty thoughts and for the 
utterances of heroic personages; that blank verse can no more be 
said to resemble the conversations of real life than rhyme; that the 
latter, being duly ordered, may be rendered even natural; that its 
very fetters are of advantage, since they restrain the exuberance of 
the poet’s imagination, and compel him to bestow more pains upon 
his compositions. Twelve years afterwards he was fain to confess 
that he had discovered the fallacy of these arguments when applied 
to English taste. 

There is so little resemblance between the drama of the Restoration 
and that of Corneille that it is difficult to realise that the one can be 
the outcome of the other. Both are written in decasyllabic rhymes, 
and there all likeness ends. Every essential rule which governed the 
French stage is set aside, the scene shifts from one place to another, 
and sometimes half a dozen times in an act, and the unity of time is not 
much better regarded ; the action of the French tragedies is conducted 
with the most severe simplicity, there are seldom more than three or 
four persons upon the stage at the same time, and no scene of violent 
death is permitted to take place before the audience. But in such 
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plays as ‘The Indian Emperor,’ ‘The Conquest of Granada,’ and 
‘Tyrannick Love,’ the stage is frequently crowded with characters, 
besides auxiliaries, such as dancers, soldiers, servants, citizens, fiends, 
gnomes, spirits ; battles are fought and murders committed before the 
footlights, and the curtain frequently falls upon a stage strewn with 
the stabbed and the poisoned. The taste of an English audience had 
not much changed since the days of Ford and Webster ; it loved noise 
and blood, the dagger and the bowl; and with all their leaning to 
the French form, English dramatists found themselves compelled to 
pander to these proclivities, and to adopt only so much of the Gallic 
element as their patrons would accept. For models and subjects they 
rather turned to the wild, irregular productions of the Spanish stage, 
of which Calderon and Lope de Vega were the high priests, to the 
sentimental extrayagances of French romance, not disdaining the 
works of the older English dramatists, and, casting these materials 
into the mould of imitative French rhymes, brought forth that 
monstrosity the heroic play. 

But although the form isso unlike, the sentiment is wholly French ; 
no scenes of low buffoonery such as disfigured the Elizabethan and 
the Spanish stage, nor characters of common life, ever brought the 
representation down to the level of ordinary humanity. All the 
characters are kings, queens, princes, princesses, heroes, and nobles ; 
beings impossibly good or impossibly evil, demi-gods in valour and 
beauty, who address each other in bombastic strains, and converse 
in poetic similes. The gorgeous scenery and dresses, the ballets, battles, 
and supernatural effects with which they were embellished, doubtless 
first brought these plays into popularity. The testimony both of 
Pepys and Evelyn bears out this conjecture. “To the King’s 
Theatre,” says the former, under date February 1, 1664, “and 
there saw ‘The Indian Queen’ acted, which indeed is a most pleasant 
show, and beyond my expectation, the play good, but spoiled with 
the rhyme, which breaks the sense.” And he tells us that the king 
commended it “for a very fine thing.” On the 5th of the same 
month Evelyn records his impression of this play. “I saw ‘The 
Indian Queen’ acted, a tragedy well written, so beautified with rich 
scenes as the like had never been seen here, or haply (except rarely) 
elsewhere on a mercenary theatre.” Dryden’s share in the compo- 
sition of this piece cannot be ascertained; tricks of his style, such 
as broken lines and peculiar modes of expression, occur throughout, 
but no glimpse of his genius, for the play is a mass of dreary 
mediocrity, unrelieved by a truly poetical passage or one powerful 
scene. The probabilities are that his assistance did not extend much 
beyond a revision of the metre. The success of ‘The Indian Queen’ 
induced him to write a continuation entitled ‘The Indian Emperor.’ 
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The most successful piece could in those days be performed only for 
a few nights; a large sum had been expended upon mounting its pre- 
decessor, and the properties had been so little used that they had 
scarcely lost their first gloss. It was therefore a stroke of economy 
to bring out a new play in which they could be all used again. That 
this was done is proved by two lines of the prologue— 


“The scenes are old, the habits are the same 
We wore last year, before the Spaniards came.” 


‘The Indian Emperor’ was brought out at the King’s Theatre in 
1665, and, unlike most sequels, proved a great success. The plot of 
‘The Indian Queen’ turned upon the acquisition of the throne of 
Mexico by Montezuma, that of its successor upon the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez. There is very little connection between the two 
plays. Montezuma alone reappears ; the other characters are the sons 
and daughters of those who figure in the first piece. ‘The Indian 
Emperor’ is full of stir and bustle and well-sustained interest ; it is 
a story of love and war, of which Cortez is the hero, and has two or 
three scenes of some power, especially the one in the fourth act, in 
which Almeria, Montezuma’s mistress, goes to the dungeon in which 
Cortez, who has been taken prisoner, is confined, with the design of 
assassinating him in his sleep. But instead of stabbing this enemy 
of her country, no sooner does he open his eyes than she falls 
desperately in love with him—we must never trouble ourselves about 
probabilities in these plays. Cortez, who loves Cydacia, is impervious 
both to her threats and seductions. In the last act Almeria, burning 
to revenge her rejection, entices her rival into the tower, the last 
place of refuge from the conquering Spaniards, locks the door, and, 
dragging her out upon the walls, stabs her before her lover’s eyes 
and then kills herself. It is not in plot, character, or incident that 
we must seek the charm of ‘The Indian Emperor,’ but in the mag- 
nificent versification and the marvellous command of every beauty of 
language which cast a splendour over the wild absurdities of these 
extraordinary productions, almost turning the dross to gold. How 
grandly the swelling periods roll over the ear! Whether conveying 
images of exquisite poetry or mere sound and fury signifying nothing, 
they are almost equally delicious, and not until we free ourselves from 
the spell of the noble music can we decide whether it is sense or 
nonsense we have been repeating. There are passages of very fine 
poetry to be found in this play, notably the well-known description of 
the Spanish fleet approaching the Mexican coast. 

The next in order of the heroic plays was ‘'Tyrannick Love, or 
the Royal Martyr’ (1669), in which the Emperor Maximin and 
St. Catherine are the principal characters. In this, as in the previous 
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play, rant, bombast, and absurdities are intermingled with passages 
of finest poetry, such as the parting scene between St. Catherine 
and her mother ; at times the splendour of the expression dazzles our 
eyes to the fustian of the images it clothes, as in the description of 
the death of the Emperor’s son, Charinus : 


“With a fierce haste he led our troops the way, 
While fiery show’rs of sulphur on him rain’d; 
Nor left he, till the battlements he gained ; 
Then with a forest of these darts he strove; 
And stood like Capaneus defying Jove, 

With his broad sword the boldest beating down, 
While Fate grew pale lest he should win the town, 
And turn’d the iron leaves of his dark book 

To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook; 
Till sought by many deaths, he sunk too late, 
And by his fall asserted doubtful Fate.” 


Maximin’s defiance of the gods in the last scene is another instance 
of the same kind, as well as of the ludicrous bathos in which these 
rants frequently terminate. Here are the last few lines of the speech : 


“Henceforth I, and my world, 
Hostility with you and yours declare. 
Look to it, gods; for you th’ aggressors are. 
Keep you your rain and sunshine in your skies, 
And [ll keep back my flame and sacrifice. 
Your trade of heav’n shall soon be at a stand, 
And all your goods lie dead upon your hand.” * 


But the most famous of all the heroic plays are the two parts of 
‘The Conquest of Granada.’ Almanzor, who under the name of 
Draweansir is so humorously burlesqued in ‘The Rehearsal,” is 
the most tremendous of all heroes. Bayes’s description of him is no 
‘exaggeration. “Pray, Mr. Bayes,” inquires Johnson, “who is that 
Draweansir?” “Why, sir, a fierce hero, that frights his mistress, 
smiles upon kings, baffles armies, and does what he will without regard 
to numbers, good manners, or justice. . . . You shall see him in the 
last act win above a dozen battles, one after another, egad, as fast as 
they can possibly come upon the stage.” 

In his gasconading and his wonderful power of bringing victory by 
the aid of his single sword to whichever side he inclines, Almanzor 
very much resembles the Montezuma of ‘The Indian Queen,’ and 
Matthew Clifford has accused Dryden of the imitation. It must be 
confessed that the people for whom he fights use this hero very 


* The italics are my own. 
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ungratefully, but his arrogance is insupportable ; for the least slight, 
or upon the denial of any favour, he rants and defies everybody, and 
carries his conquering presence over to the enemy he has just been 
‘battling against. Now he is on the side of the rightful king of 
Granada, now ranged with the usurper and carrying destruction into 
the camp he saved from disaster a few hours previously, and finally he 
fights against both parties in the army of Spain. He boasts 


“T alone am king of men, 
I am as free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


When Draweansir snatches the bowl from the two kings of Brentford 
he exclaims : 


“Whoe’er to gulp one drop of this dares think, 
Tl stare away his very pow’ to drink, 
I drink, I huff, I strut, look big, and stare; - 
And all this I can do, because I dare.” 


And this is the Almanzor vein throughout. Could any burlesque 
travestie the bombast of his defiance of Abdalla, the Moorish king— 


“So live! 
If from thy hands alone my death can be, 
I am immortal, and a god to thee. 
If I would kill thee now, thy fate’s so low, 
That I must stoop e’er I can give the blow; 
But mine is fix’d so far above thy crown, 
That all thy men, 
Piled on thy back, can never pull it down; 
But, at my ease, thy destiny I send, 
By ceasing from this hour to be thy friend. 
Like heaven, I need but only to stand still, 
And, not concurring to thy life, I kill. 
Thou canst no title to my duty bring; 
I’m not thy subject, and my soul’s thy king. 
Farewell! When I am gone, 
There’s not a star of thine dare stay with thee ; 
I'll whistle thy tame fortune after me; 
And whirl fate with me wheresoe’er I fly, 
As winds drive storms before them in the sky.” 


In the essay already quoted Dryden defends this character on 
the ground that he founded it on Homer's Achilles, Tasso’s Rinaldo, and 
the Artaban of Calprinéde, all of whom speak as extravagantly in their 
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passion, and threaten and defy kings as insolently, as does his own 
hero. The plot of this play is partly historical, turning upon the 
interral discords that reigned among the Moors during the siege of 
Granada; but it is chiefly based upon the French romance of ‘ Alma- 
hide.’ In diversity of incidents, complication of plot, bustle, and excite- 
ment, it far surpasses its predecessors. The events are forced, unnatural, 
frequently grotesquely improbable, but they are conducted with such 
fire, such rapidity, such splendid bombast, that we are hurried along 
with suspended reason and breathless interest unto the closing scene. 

Almanzor, who has hitherto scorned the charms of woman, and 
regarded them as the bane and destruction of mankind, falls in love at 
first sight with Almahide, who is affianced to the Moorish king, Boab- 
delin, and, after his usual manner, immediately insists that she shall 
break all vows in deference to his passion. The scene which ensues 
is an admirable example of the heroic style. 


“ Atmanz. Who dares touch her I love? I’m all o’er love. 
Nay, I am love; Love shot, and shot so fast, 
He shot himself into my breast at last. 

ALM. You see before you her who should be queen, 
Since she is promised to Boabdelin. 

Atmanz. Are you beloved by him? O wretched fate, 
First that I love at all, then love too late. 
Yet, I must love. 

ALM. Alas! it is in vain; 
Fate for each other did not us ordain. 
The chances of this day too clearly show 
That Heaven took care that it should not be so. 

Atmanz. Would Heaven had quite forgot me that one day! 
But fate’s yet hot, 
I'll make it take a bend another way. 
I bring a claim which does his rights remove ; 
You're his by promise, but you’re mine by love. 
Tis all but ceremony which is past ; 
The knot’s to tie which is to make you fast. 
Fate gave not to Boabdelin that power ; 
He wooed you but as my ambassador. 

ALM. Our souls are tied by holy vows above. 

Atmanz. He sign’d but his; but I will seal my love, 
I love you better, with more zeal than he. 

ALM. This day 
I gave my faith to him, he his to me. 

Atmanz. Good Heaven, thy book of fate before me lay, 
But to tear out the journal of this day! 
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Or, if the order of the world below, 

Will not the gap of one whole day allow, 

Give me that minute when she made her yow! 

That minute, even the happy from their bliss might 
give ; 

And those, who live in grief, a shorter time would live. 

So small a link, if broke, the eternal chain 

Would, like divided waters, join again. 

It cannot be; the fugitive is gone, 

Past by the crowd of following minutes on. 

That precious moment ’s out of nature fled, 

And in the heap of common rubbish laid, 

Of things that once have been, and are decay’d.” 


° 

It was impossible that these wild extravagances could escape the 
censure of such a witty and satirical age as that of Charles IL, 
and Butler, Sprat, Martin Clifford, and Buckingham united their 
powers to parody them in ‘The Rehearsal.’ The first sketch was 
written in 1664, but was put aside when the theatres were closed in 
consequence of the Plague and the Fire. Sir Robert Howard, or 
Davenant (it is uncertain which), under the name of Bilboa, afterwards 
changed to Bayes, was the first hero, but when the piece was produced 
in 1671 Dryden’s superior genius had so completely thrown all 
other writers of heroic tragedies into the shade, that against no 
other author could the satire be so pointedly directed. And not 
only are his literary absurdities ridiculed with admirable felicity, 
but his foibles, his vanity, peculiarities of speech and manner, 
hit off. Lord Orrery and the Howards, who had produced heroic 
plays, were furious, and used every effort to damn ‘The Rehearsal ’; 
but the general public joined in the laugh, and enjoyed the fun so 
mightily that no opposition could put it down. As may be seen 
from the few examples given, the tragic bombast was so easy to 
imitate that it would be difficult, without a knowledge of the 
passages, to decide which is the original and which the travesty. 
The following speech of Draweansir’s, who, after a battle has been 
fought between two armies on foot and on hobby-horses, comes 
in and kills everybody on both sides, is scarcely an exaggeration 
of several of Almanzor’s utterances : 


“Others may boast a single man to kill, 
But I the blood of thousands daily spill. 
Let petty kings the names of parties know : 
Where’er I come, I slay both friend and foe. 
The swiftest horseman my swift rage controuls, 
And from their bodies drives their trembling souls. 
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If they had wings and to the gods could fly, 

I would pursue and beat them through the sky, 
And make proud Jove, with all his thunders, see 
This single arm more dreadful is than he.” 


Dryden made no reply, at the time, to this satire, as to attack 
the favourite would have been to offend the Court, which he was 
most diligent to please. Nevertheless it did much to disgust him 
with the heroic style of writing, and probably brought home to his 
own perceptions, as well as to those of other people, a conviction 
of its absurdities. 

When ‘The Conquest of Granada’ was published, he appended 
to it an ‘ Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age,’ in which 
he attacked the Shakespeare school with an acerbity and arrogance, 
and defended his own dramatic style with a self-complacency, quite 
astounding. This outburst of spleen was doubtless produced while 
he was smarting under Buckingham’s flagellation. 

In 1674 he published a dramatic adaptation of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
under the title of ‘The State of Innocence’; but although it. was 
intended for an opera, the nature of the subject precluded its 
production upon the stage. It seems an audacious presumption 
tous of the present day that any man should have dared attempt 
an alteration of Milton’s masterpiece, and should have imagined 
that he improved it by changing the blank verse into rhyme. 
“Ay, you may tag my verses if you will,” said the great poet, when 
Dryden asked permission to perpetrate this desecration. But it 
must be remembered that while all the world failed to perceive 
any merit in the poem, Dryden, in the preface to ‘The State of 
Innocence,’ calls it “one of the greatest, most noble, and most 
sublime poems which either this age or nation has produced,” and 
by this judgment establishes his claim to be set down as the first 
man who approximated to any just appreciation of our great epic. 
There are passages in the play which have been highly praised, 
but that comparison with the original which it is impossible to 
avoid must render most people insensible to any beauty they may 
possess, 

In 1675 Dryden produced the last and the best of his rhyming 
tragedies, ‘Arungzebe.’ In the prologue he confesses that he has 
grown “weary of his long-loved mistress rhyme,” and that “ passion’s 
too fierce to be in fetters bound,” that 


“spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakspere’s sacred name.” 


There is a dignity of language and an elevation of thought and 
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reflection in this play not to be found in any of its predecessors, and 
only once, in Nourmahal’s last speech, does he give way to rant. 
The story is taken from the history of the Mogul Empire, but the 
hero is here invested with a nobility of character which is wholly 
imaginary; several of the scenes are beautifully written, and 
scattered throughout them are some of the finest passages that 
emanated from Dryden’s pen. To this play belong the fine lines 
upon Life, and those beginning “ How vain is virtue,” which are too 
well known to be quoted here. 

There is one noteworthy excellence in these heroic plays, 
which, when we consider the dissoluteness of an age that scoffed 
even at the idea of female virtue, merits high praise, and that is the 
purity of most of their heroines. Almahide is proof against all the 
passionate urgings of the man she loves, remains faithful to the 
last to the husband who has been forced upon her, and even at 
his death scruples to put another in his place. St. Catherine, in 
‘Tyrannick Love, prefers martyrdom to the embraces of Maximin, 
and neither the devotion of Porphyrius’s love nor the brutality of 
her husband can sully a thought of the devoted empress, who is 
ready to sacrifice her own life to save that of the tyrant. Valeria, 
in the same play, dies for the man she loves, and Indiamora braves 
the vengeance of the tyrant to keep faith with Arungzebe. 

Although rhyming tragedies continued to appear, and to be 
received with applause, and did not entirely go out of fashion until 
the commencement of the next century, ‘The Rehearsal’ gave the 
death-blow to their popularity. Elkanah Settle’s ‘Cambyses’ and 
‘The Empress of Morocco,’ produced in 1671 and 1673, were 
received with the utmost enthusiasm, and the latter was played 
for a whole month. In these pieces, Dryden’s extravagances were 
outdone, with no touch of his genius to redeem them; yet they 
were received by the Court with a favour that had scarcely been 
accorded to his. This was the time of Rochester’s quarrel with 
our poet, and it was to his patronage the success of this miserable 
rival was principally due. 

In the dedication to ‘ Arungzebe, Dryden, mortified probably by 
the slights he had received, intimated his intention of renouncing 
dramatic writing and applying his genius to the composition of an 
heroic poem. But he does not seem to have proceeded with this 
design, since no fragment of such a work has descended to posterity. 
Three years elapsed before he gave another play to the world; then 
came one of his finest, ‘ All for Love.’ In this he admits having 
imitated “the divine Shakspere; which that I might perform more 
freely, I have disencumbered myself from rhyme.” But with the 
smart of ‘The Rehearsal’ not forgotten, and unwilling to confess its 
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justice, he adds, “not that I condemn my former way, but that this 
is more proper to my present purpose.” ‘All for Love’ is no mere 
alteration or adaptation of ‘Antony and Cleopatra’; here and there 
speeches and passages are imitated, as the famous description of 
Cleopatra in her barge, and in such Dryden shows at his worst, 
otherwise it is a play perfectly distinct from its predecessor, and 
resembling much more the form of Corneille or Racine than that of 
Shakespeare. The scenes are chiefly duologue; there is no crowd of 
characters, no bustle; five men and five women, and two or three 
servants, are all the personages brought upon the stage, while in 
‘Antony and Cleopatra’ thirty-two are introduced, besides auxiliaries. 
To compare the hero and heroine of Dryden’s play with the Antony 
and Cleopatra of the elder poet, or to take Ventidius as an equivalent 
for Enobarbus and Eros, would be unjust, for what can compare 
with supreme excellence? Yet ‘All for Love’ is nobly written, 
dignified in language, and never sinking to bombast. Several of the 
scenes rise to exceptional excellence, especially where Ventidius 
endeavours to arouse Antony’s nobler nature to break the voluptuous 
spell of the Egyptian queen, and that in which Octavia, with her 
little children, pleads to her husband for the same end. This is, 
perhaps, the only instance in which Dryden succeeds in touching the 


source of tears, and the following passage is the most pathetic to be 
found in his works : 


“Look on these! 
Are they not yours? Or stand they thus neglected 
As they are mine? Go to him, children, go; 
Kneel to him, take him by the hand, speak to him ; 
For you may speak, and he may own you, too, 
Without a blush: and so he cannot all 
His children. Go, I say, and pull him to me, 
And pull him to yourselves from that bad woman. 
You, Agrippina, hang upon his arms; 
And you, Antonia, clasp about his waist: 
If he will shake you off, if he will dash you 
Against the pavement, you must bear it, children ; 
For you are mine, and I was born to suffer.” 


This was the author’s favourite play. Fora wonder, the public 
indorsed the author’s opinion, and it brought him a great addition of 
fame and profit. 

‘Oedipus,’ produced in 1679, is the next tragedy in order of 
succession. The larger half of this work, however, was written by 
Lee, Dryden claiming only the first and third acts. It is beyond all 
comparison his most powerful dramatic composition, not unworthy 
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even to be placed beside Sophocles’ masterpiece. This most terrible 
of all stories is evolved with consummate art, and in that the spectator 
is kept longer in suspense as to the awful cause of the vengeance of 
the gods which is desolating Thebes, it even surpasses the original. 
With admirable skill the mind is prepared in the very first scene for 
the horrors to come. It would be difficult to find in our literature 
lines inspiring more mysterious terror than these : 


. “The seasons 
Lie all confused; and, by the heavens neglected, 
Forget themselves. Blind winter meets the summer 
In his midway, and, seeing not his livery, 
Has driven him headlong back; and the raw damps, 
With flaggy wings, fly heavily about, 
Scattering their pestilential colds and rheums 
Through all the lazy air.” 


The incantation scene, the speech of the ghost of Laius, Oedipus’ 
dream, the description of the portents, and of the eclipse of the moon, 
are terribly sublime. It is only when we approach the catastrophe 
that the spell is dissolved; the last scenes between Oedipus and 
Jocasta are turgid rants, without pathos or dignity, and debased by 
mean thoughts and grotesque imagery, contrasting most unfavourably 


with the awful mystery that shrouds the fate of thé wretched king 
in the Greek tragedy. Yet no person can read the English play 
without being profoundly impressed. 

In ‘The Duke of Guise’ Dryden was again largely assisted by 
Lee. The subject is declared in the first lines of the prologue : 


“Our play’s a parallel: the Holy League 
Begot our coy’nant: Guisards got the Whigg.” 


It was first performed on the 30th of December, 1682, by the amal- 
gamated companies of the King and the Duke at Drury Lane. The 
character of Guise is intended to typify that of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and many of the incidents of the two lives are cleverly 
paralleled. The play, the prologue, and the epilogue are written in 
the most violent Tory spirit. In this tragedy, as well as in ‘Don 
Sebastian,’ brought out in 1690, Dryden again cast aside the French 
form for the romantic. But for the nature of the plot, which turns 
upon an unconscious incest, ‘Don Sebastian’ would certainly have 
kept the stage. It is his dramatic masterpiece; in subtle touches, 
truth, and vigour, he has no other character comparable with Dorax ; 
it is that of a man innately noble and generous, but so overshadowed 
by ambition and arrogant pride that, in resentment for imaginary 
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wrongs, he flies his native land, takes shelter with the bitterest enemies 
of his race, becomes an apostate, and when his sovereign falls 
into the hands of the infidels he undertakes to be his executioner. 
The well-known scene in which he and Sebastian meet, and in which 
after a long struggle the man’s better nature breaks through the 
dark clouds of evil passions, and brings him weeping to the king’s 
feet, is very fine. The story of the play is briefly this: Sebastian, 
king of Portugal, in obedience: to his father’s will, has waged war 
against Muley Moloch, the usurping emperor of Barbary, in the 
cause of Almeyda, the rightful heir to that crown. Before the play 
commences a pitched battle has been fought in which the Portuguese 
have been defeated, and Almeyda, the king, and all his principal 
officers have been taken prisoners. Muley Moloch, although she 
spurns him with contempt, becomes fiercely enamoured of Almeyda, 
and resolves to make her his empress. But she and Sebastian are 
lovers, and, in spite of the tyrant’s jealous vigilance, contrive in their 
captivity to consummate a marriage. This they do in direct dis- 
obedience to the commands of the old king, who has forbidden all 
thoughts of love between them. Thinking, however, that this prohibi- 
tion arose only from the difference of their religions, and Almeyda 
having embraced Christianity, they consider themselves justified in dis- 
regarding it. Scarcely, however, is the fatal act performed when an 
old courtier, who was the late king’s confidant, reveals the terrible fact 
that Almeyda is Sebastian’s half-sister, his father, while at the Spanish 
court, haying carried on an intrigue with the exiled queen of Barbary. 
Had Dryden possessed any command over the tender passions, the 
parting of the unconsciously guilty lovers would certainly have evoked 
it. Grandeur, even sublimity at times, eloquence, beauty of descrip- 
tion, he has in a high degree, but no pathos. What Mrs. Barry, the 
original Almeyda, may have accomplished upon the stage in this 
situation it is difficult to say; but, in the perusal at least, it never 
once touches the heart, and the author has failed to convey through 
the mouths of his hero and heroine either the horror or the pity 
of it. 

‘King Arthur,’ an opera—to which Purcell wrote some of his finest 
music, notably “Come if you dare”—and ‘ Cleomenes’ close the list 
of Dryden’s tragic plays.* In one of the scenes of the latter 
tragedy, for some inexplicable reason, he went back to the old rhymed 
couplet. He altered two plays of Shakespeare’s, ‘Troilus and 
Cressida’ and ‘The Tempest,’ produced as early as 1667, in which he 
was largely assisted by Davenant. How they gave Miranda a sister, 


* Tf we omit that horrible trash ‘ Amboyna, or the Cruelties of the Dutch,’ 


written to stir up the national feeling against Holland; a disgrace to 
Dryden’s pen. 
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Dorinda, and introduced a youth, Hippolyta, who had never seen a 
woman, and thereby destroyed the chaste beauty of the original, is 
well known. ‘This version, little altered, is still to be found in Mrs. 
Inchbald’s ‘ British Drama,’ and kept the stage until Macready revived 
the true piece. 

Thalia was decidedly not the presiding goddess of Dryden’s genius, 
as he himself confesses in ‘The Defence of the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy.’ “The humour of the people,” he says, “is now for comedy, 
therefore in hope to please them I write comedies rather than not 
please them. . . . If this humour of the age be for low comedy, 
small accidents, and raillery, I will force my genius to obey it, though 
with more reputation I could write in verse. I know I am not so 
fitted by nature to write comedy; I want that gaiety of humour 
which is required to it. My conversation is slow and dull, my 
humour saturnine and reserved. In short, I am none of those who 
endeavour to break jests in company, or make repartees. So that 
those who decry my comedies do me no injury except it be in point of 
profit; reputation is the last thing to which I shall pretend.” It was 
in 1663 that he brought out his first comedy and first dramatic 
work, ‘The Wild Gallant.’ It is written in prose, and although the 
plot is generally considered to be taken from the Spanish, it bears a 
close resemblance to the comedy of Jonson, one of the situations of 
whose ‘ Every Man out of his Humour’ is closely copied. It has a 
- great affectation of wit, which is excellently ridiculed in a scene 
between Prince Prettyman and his tailor in ‘The Rehearsal,’ cha- 
racters coming upon the stage for no purpose but to exchange 
repartees with each other. “ First,” says Bayes, “one speaks, then 
presently t’other’s upon him, slap, with a repartee, then at him 
again, dash, with a new conceit, and so eternally, eternally, I’gad, till 
they go quite off the stage.” Many of the scenes are very coarse, 
and altogether it is a work quite unworthy of its author. It was a 
failure. Pepys says it was badly acted. 

His next work, ‘The Rival Ladies,’ 1664, is written partly in 
rhyme, partly in prose. It is a very pretty piece, with a romantic 
plot, much after the style of Beaumont and Fletcher’s tragi-comedies. 
Readers of Corneille will remember that poet’s fondness for argu- 
mentative poetry, and how his characters, in the most passionate and 
perilous situations, will argue a point with epigrammatic finish, the 
leading word of one speech being constantly replied upon and turned 
to a different meaning in the next. A most ludicrous instance of this 
artificial style may be found in a scene between Pauline and Poly- 
eucte, in the fourth act of ‘Polyeucte.’ Dryden’s works abound 
in similar examples. Here is a specimen from ‘The Rival Ladies ; 
a passionate lover pleads his suit in the following terms: 
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You, when your love is dying in despair, 

Yet want the charity to make an heir. 

Though hope be dying, yet it is not dead; 

And dying people with small food are fed. 

The greatest kindness dying friends can have 

Is to dispatch them, when we cannot save. 

Those dying people, could they speak at all, 

That pity of their friends would murder call. 

For men with horror dissolution meet, 

The minutes even of painful life are sweet. 
JUL. But I'm by powerful inclination led ; 

And streams turn seldom to their fountainhead. 
Gon. No, ’tis the tide which carries you away, 

And tides may turn, though they can never stay.” 


With the exception of some three or four, the so-called comedies 
have a double plot, one tragic or sentimental, the other humor- 
ous. The three best specimens of this style are ‘The Maiden 
Queen,’ ‘Marriage a la Mode,’ and ‘The Spanish Friar.’ The first 
of these is equally excellent in the serious and comic scenes. It 
is founded upon a story in the ‘Grand Cyrus’; the character of the 
queen, who sacrifices an absorbing passion for the only man she can 
ever love in favour of her rival, is one of the most beautiful of his 
conceptions. Candiope, the happy rival, is charmingly chaste and 
simple, and the love-scene between her and Philocles in the third act 
is exceedingly beautiful. The comic plot is principally carried on 
by Celadon and Florizel, a gallant and a maid of honour of the court ; 
the latter was enacted by Nell Gwyn, and Pepys was highly 
delighted both with the play and her performance. This perverse 
coquette, who pretends to be contemptuously indifferent to her lover, 
and yet cannot forbear following him wherever he goes, has been a 
stock character with many succeeding dramatic pilferers. Although 
there are some pretty love-passages between Palmyra and Leonidas, 
the strength of ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode’ is in its comic scenes, which 
are the best Dryden;ever wrote. Melantha, the country lady, who is 
so anxious to shine at court, who keeps an attendant constantly 
employed in hunting out French words and phrases for her use, is an 
exquisite satire upon the prevailing folly of the day. 

‘The Spanish Friar,’ produced in 1681, kept the stage until within 
the present century, and is {one of the finest of Dryden’s plays. The 
serious portion, which rises very nearly to tragedy, is powerfully 
written, and Dominick is the best of his comic characters. This fat, 
mercenary friar, who is ready to wink at and assist in any enormity 
for a bribe, has been ‘a model for all succeeding dramatists who have 
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drawn such characters. Besides the comedies already enumerated, 
Dryden wrote ‘Sir Martin Mar-all,’ which is little more than an 
adaptation of Moliére’s ‘ L’Etourdi’; ‘An Evening’s Love; or, the 
Mock Astrologer,’ founded upon a play of Calderon’s, with the 
admirable quarrel-scene from the ‘Depit Amoureux,’ and a character 
from the ‘Femmes Savantes’; ‘Love in a Nunnery’; ‘The Kind 
Keeper,’ the most objectionable, in a moral point of view, of all his 
works; ‘Amphitryon,’ a humorous and lively rendering of Plautus’s 
comedy; and ‘Love Triumphant,’ his last dramatic work, brought 
out in 1694. 

Dryden possessed neither that marvellous ingenuity in working out 
a series of complicated and unexpected situations of riotous mirth, 
which is the principal characteristic of Mrs. Behn’s comedies, nor the 
elegant tone of Etherege, nor the comprehensive grasp of character 
and vigorous wit of Wycherley, all his humour being pitched in one 
key, the infidelities of lovers, husbands, and wives, and a constant fire of 
raillery and abuse against matrimony. He adopted the maxim to the 
full that those who live to please must please to live; his writings 
were licentious, because the age in which he lived relished that style 
of composition. But, unlike so many of his contemporaries, he never 
went out of his way to be lewd; even in his comedies his heroines are 
frequently patterns of chastity, while in his tragic works he has 
drawn but three utterly depraved women, Nourmahal, Almeria, and 
Cassandra. In this respect he will contrast most favourably with his 
contemporaries. 

Yet notwithstanding the splendid poetry in which his dramatic 
works abound, and the noble language in which they are couched, 
there is an inherent weakness in them as a whole. Pity and terror 
are the most essential elements of tragedy, and he has but a limited 
power over the passions. In only one work, ‘ Oedipus,’ has he risen to 
sublimity. In all his works there are no scenes to compare with 
those of the last act of ‘Venice Preserved’ or ‘The Orphan.’ In 
his comedies the wit is not brilliant, nor the humour very mirth- 
provoking ; he has added no new character to the dramatic portrait 
gallery, unless it be Friar Dominick; his men and women are 
shadowy creations at the best, and his plays are therefore little more 
than pleasant stories, eloquently told in musical and majestic language. 





 Dif-stech” a f Anglaise! 


Ir is fair-day in the Hungarian capital, and the hotels are as full as 
they can cram. There is not an inch of space left anywhere. The 
“ Restaurations,” as we pass them, are so choked with human life, 
half savage, half civilised, that not an eel even, were it ever so 
hungry, could manage to insinuate itself, supposing it had the 
courage to face so polyglot an assemblage. 

In the streets, the traveller is jostled not only by Hungarians 
of each nationality, viz. Magyars, Slovaks, Ruthenians, Szeklers, 
Wallachians, Croats, Serbs, Bosnians, and Illyrians, but by Germans, 
Poles, Muscovites, Bohemians, Frenchmen, Italians, Heretics, Turks 
and Infidels. ‘There are Jews and gipsies by the hundred, German 
Jews, Hungarian Jews in the costume of the Magyar-orszdg (kingdom 
of Hungary), Polish Jews in black toga and long corkscrew curls, 
Transylvanian Jews in greasy brown cloth dressing-gown, and 
sandalled feet, looking like dissipated Capuchin friars, and who 
evidently ignore the maxim concerning the proximity of cleanliness 
to godliness, no less than their Christian prototype. 

There are men in hats made of rushes, others with conical-shaped 
hats of fur, the precise pattern of that worn by Robinson Crusoe ; 
others again wearing large broad ones, like Spanish sombreros. 
There are plenty of Turks in fezes, and in now and then a turban. 
There are Hungarians in white linen Gatya (trousers), full, like 
petticoats, and immense shirt sleeves, as large as those of a surplice : 
men from Upper Hungary, whose long hair is plaited in four tails, 
which hang over their shoulders, and who wear wonderful vestments, 
that must be seen even to be believed in: men too from the county 
of Somogy, clad in blanket-like cloaks, half Bedouin. There are 
women with coloured scarves gracefully coiled round the head ; 
women—beautiful women, whose raven hair is covered with gold 
coins; women again—natives of Pesth, wearing dark-blue kerchiefs, 
so disposed as to conceal the whole face, with the exception of the eyes, 
nose, and mouth, and who only need the addition of a yakmash to 
give them all the appearance of true daughters of the Prophet. 
What a medley, and what a Babel of tongues greets the ear of the 
stranger, as he works his way in and out amongst them ! 

Four fairs are annually held at Pesth, and the influx of visitors at 
each is estimated to exceed 28,000. 
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No wonder then that mein Herr Mahalek shook his head, and 
intimated that he could not take us in, as we dashed up to the door 
of his hotel in a “comfortable,” as a hired conveyance is oddly 
enough called here, just as in Transylvania, it is more oddly still 
called a Gelegenheit (opportunity). 

The little old man was well-nigh beside himself, his tow-coloured 
wig almost stood on end, and his countenance was suffused by a 
warm dew, as he endeavoured to withstand the importunities of 
three other “parties” who had arrived at the same moment as 
ourselves. 

We, however, had stayed in this well-ordered hotel once before, 
and as old acquaintances, had no intention of being turned away. 
Moreover, we were Angoloks (English), and just at that time, the 
English nation happened to be at an unusual premium in the 
estimation of the Hungarians. 

“Stay! Yes! No! Yes!” exclaimed mine host hesitatingly. 
“Tf you do not mind ’ 

“Mind!” broke in L——, descending in an instant from the 
“comfortable.” ‘“ We don’t mind anything ; only give us a shake 
down, and we shall be more than satisfied at such a time as this.” 

Comparatively few English tourists come to Pesth. ‘“ Fewer and 
fewer each year,” replied the porter in answer to L——’s inquiry, as 
he deposited our impedimenta in the little chamber that was allotted 
to us au quatri¢me, and which was of such very limited dimensions 
indeed, that to have swung even a cat in it, one must have taken 
that animal by its head and not by its tail. 

Notwithstanding the paucity of English travellers in Hungary, 
we took care here, as we invariably do in all places on the Continent, 
to avoid hotels recommended by Murray and Bradshaw, preferring 
not only to mingle with the “natives” of the place rather than our 
own countrymen, but to fall in with the national customs as well. 
And “$i Rome fueris Rome mores sequeris ” is our motto in every- 
thing abroad, the consequence being that we are “located” in a 
completely Magyar hotel. 

That melancholy institution the table d’héte does not obtain in this 
country, and the traveller has the option of either taking his meals 
la carte or ordering his menu beforehand. The Hungarian bill of fare 
includes wild-boar, red-deer, and, as the irrepressible Murray informs 
us, “frogs in the proper season.” Perhaps it may with propriety 
be questioned whether there does exist a “ proper season ” for the eat- 
ing of those little reptiles of the batrachian tribe, or for snails either, 
another delicacy to which Hungarian epicures are much addicted ; 
but with the exception of these two items of the Hungarian school 
of gastronomy, we were quite willing to partake of anything which 
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their cuisine afforded. And as the maxim above quoted contains the 
principle on which we act when travelling abroad, we were not a 
little surprised and annoyed when the waiter, handing us the day’s 
bill of fare, added that we might also have Ros-bif or Bif-steck, if we 
did not mind waiting a little for its preparation. 

Now, as an Englishwoman, I object to the belief commonly 
entertained by foreigners, that in our island habitat we live and 
move and have our being solely by the agency of these two sources 
of nutriment; in France the notion does not surprise one, for has it 
not been said, nay, is it not a creed of her people, that by these means 
the English have “conquered one half the world, and bullied the 
other”? But here, not only in the heart of the Hungarian capital, 
but in the seclusion of a Magyar hotel, where Englishmen seldom 
if ever come, to be thus reminded of our national weaknesses, 
and have them in a manner thrust down our throats, is more than 
aggravating, and I am afraid we answered rather snappishly, that 
we wished neither the one nor the other ; at which, doubtless, we sank 
considerably in the waiter’s estimation, for how could we be true 
Angoloks and not require our Ros-bif and Bif-steck ? 

Our repast ended, we stroll out to have a look at the fair, which, 
save in the matter of costume, and diversity of peoples and tongues, 
differs little from that of other countries. There are the same long 
avenues of booths, containing every conceivable article for man or 
beast: booths of sweetmeats and of imitation jewellery, much fre- 
quented by the pretty Magyar peasant-girls; booths of hardware 
and wooden utensils, manufactured by the gipsies, and presided 
over by nut-brown specimens of that wandering tribe; Slovak 
cheese, carpets from Servia, bacon from Slavonia; booths of ready- 
made clothing, sheepskin Bundas, and jackets beautifully embroidered 
in coloured silk and wool, high boots for men, others for women 
with scarlet and yellow sides, the most coquettish things possible, 
Turkish-looking slippers, or rather shoes without heels, worn by the 
women of Szegedin. There are Jews in the character of money- 
lenders, and sellers of bijouterie; gipsies in that of horse-dealers ; 
men in coarse gaberdines, directing games of chance; acrobats by 
the dozen, and off-scourings of the four winds of heaven; what a 
hurly-burly ! 

Along the banks of the Danube, however, an entirely novel scene 
presents itself to our gaze. For the space of half a mile, boats and 
barges are moored together in close proximity, some of which are heavy 
flat-bottomed crafts, whilst others are gaudily painted in red, white, and 
green, looking wonderfully like dinghies on the Ganges. These boats 
and barges, in conjunction with the Quai, form a market-place of them- 
selves for articles consisting chiefly of the produce of the country : 
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wines—baldascong, from the Plattensee; the white wines of Tran- 
sylvania, delicious Tokay and Ausbriich; borviz, “ wine-water ” ; 
slovovrtz, made of plums, and fenyiiviz, of juniper-berries ; tobacce, 
wool, hides, and other commodities far too numerous to mention. 

Beyond, there are sheep, pigs, and cattle by the thousand, guarded 
over by wild, top-booted graziers and shepherds—strange, uncanny- 
looking men ; whilst outside the fair the road is lined with vehicles 
of every description, light szekers drawn by one horse, which is 
eruelly harnessed to a pole, whilst others are long, ladder-like 
waggons, drawn by two, three, and even four horses abreast. 

But let us leave this busy, hurrying hive; the sun is scorching, 
and on the heights of the Blocksberg, a precipitous rock, rising to 
an elevation of 765 feet above us, we shall enjoy a cooler air. To 
this end we must cross the suspension bridge, a triumph of engineer- 
ing skill, accomplished by an Englishman, Mr. Tierney Clarke, 
“ Herr Clarkey,” as he is invariably called by the grateful Hungarians, 
who never fail to speak of him to the stranger when alluding to 
the bridge. 

Yonder flows old Danube—monarch of European waters—tearing 
along as though he had lost time somewhere, in his meanderings 
farther north-west, and had to make it up, or he would be late in his 
arrival at the Black Sea. 

The magnificent structure spanning it, of which the Hungarians 
may well be proud, was erected at a cost of £460,000. The width 
of its central span is much greater than even that of the Menai chain- 
bridge, and its strength was tested im a very severe and singular 
manner, when in 1849 it was for the first time opened, to admit of 
the Hungarian army crossing the Danube, under the leadership of 
Kossuth, when pursued by the Austrians. It is stated that during 
those first two days no fewer than 260 pieces of ordnance and 
66,000 troops passed over the bridge. The scene, as graphically 
described to us by an eye-witness, must have been one of wild 
tumult and confusion—the retreating army being closely followed by 
squadrons of Austrian cavalry and artillery. 

As the river travels at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour, 
the erection of the piers must have been a work of no ordinary 
difficulty. The last time we were in Pesth we happened to be there 
at the breaking up of the winter’s ice, and it was a wondrous sight 
to see the great blocks, borne down by the swift current, heave and 
writhe and beat against each other, and then dash headlong against 
the massive stonework of the bridge, with a crash like that of a 
volley of musketry. 

The breaking up of the ice is always a time of especial anxiety 
to the peaceful dwellers on the banks of the Danube, particularly to 
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those of Buda and Pesth, with the remembrance of the calamity of 
1838 ever in their memory. Should a rapid thaw take place higher 
up the river, the pent-up waters, suddenly let loose, pour down en 
masse, and, bursting the ice, hurl huge blocks, many tons in weight, 
into the very air, not unfrequently landing them on the shore, and 
wrecking many a small craft moored to the river’s banks. 

So terrible is the apprehension when a sudden thaw does occur, 
that alarm-guns are fired to apprise the inhabitants of the 
threatened danger, whilst others are blown into the ice to break it 
up, and allow the imprisoned waters to escape. 

During the present century there have been no fewer than 
fourteen inundations, neither however, having been so disastrous 
in its effects as that of 1838. Only three years ago one oc- 
eurred which threw the citizens on both sides of the river into a 
state of great consternation. The snow, which had melted unusually ° 
early in the mountains of the Tyrol, caused the Danube to rise to 
an alarming height, and the ice, getting jammed a few miles below 
Pesth, the blocks which the waters gathered in their progress thither, 
heaped themselves one upon another, and formed a complete barrier 
to all outlet. 

“Tt was like a great ice mountain,” said a German-speaking 
Magyar with whom we got into conversation as we leaned over the 
bridge together, and watched the unruly river rushing by. 

“Ach, lieber Himmel!” he continued, “ that, too, was a dreadful 
time. We scarcely went to bed for three nights. Buda was under 
water, and the houses could scarcely live in the surging mass, which 
threatened to inundate Pesth at every instant.” 

In fact, not only has the physical formation of the country 
rendered Hungary a hotbed for the children of her soil, but ever since 
the time of Constantine until the middle of the present century, she 
has seldom been otherwise than in a state of anarchy and confusion 
from causes which have reached her principally from without. Five 
times has Pesth been under the dominion of the Mahomedans, and al- 
though her political horizon is at present tolerably free from cloud, 
she has, as I have elsewhere observed, two evils perpetually hanging 
over her, viz. inundation on the one hand, and drought on the other 
—nature and man having alike conspired to render this grand but 
unhappy country the sport of Fortune. 

But we must no longer loiter on the bridge, or evening will have 
closed in ere we can return. Before us in bold outline rise the 
porphyry hills, on which shadows are already beginning to lengthen. 
Opposite, on the summit of a commanding rock, rests the proud 
citadel of Buda, which bravely held its own during twenty sieges, that 
were levelled against it in the course of three centuries, not only by 
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marauding Turks but by Christians also. Near it stand the Regal 
palace, and the ruins of a Gothic church once dedicated to the Cross, 
but which has borne on its sacred frontal the ensign of the Crescent, 
on two or more epochs of its history. How tenderly are its delicate 
arches pencilled on the sky, and how ethereal they look, in pathetic 
contrast to the solid, stern masonry of the fortress bristling with 
cannon ! 

Taking a drosky at the other end of the bridge, we make for 
the majestic Blocksberg. What a glorious, but at the same time 
singular panorama greets us from its steeps! How beautiful looks 
Pesth from this elevation with its noble palaces, above which rise 
conspicuously its two minarets or spires of ebon and gold! Below 
lies its sister city Buda, wearing such an odd, old-world look that, 
forgetful of the; long centuries that have come and gone, one can 
easily imagine the Huns still established here under their leader 
Attila, who is said to have fixed his court and camp on the very 
spot on which Buda now stands. A little above rises the citadel, on 
the site of the ancient one, and in which a Turkish Pasha, to whom 
the half of Hungary was compelled to own allegiance, once ruled 
supreme. Ah! if those buried stones could but “cry out,” what a 
tale of bloody conflict and dauntless bravery would they not unfold! 
What a strange contrast, too, do these twin cities present, the one 
so ancient, bearing in everything evidences of a bitter past, the other 
a splendid city of to-day ! 

Between them flows the Danube. Who would suppose, looking 
down upon it now, so calm and smiling, that it is in reality such an 
ill-conditioned river, and so absolutely without self-control, keeping 
the peaceful inhabitants who are settled on its inhospitable shores in 
such a state of alarmed expectancy! Yes! There it goes, rolling on 
in majestic silence, coldly indifferent to the presence of friend or 
foe ; invasion, conquest, bloodshed, flood, and death equally unheeded. 
Yonder in its arms lie peacefully the fair green islands. How like 
toys look the steamers that ply between them and Pesth, weaving each 
together like a “ shuttle into closer and closer union ” ! 

Beyond all stretch the sandy plains, the great Alféld, steeped in a 
rich mingling of varied hues, which a hot, tremulous vapour has 
blended and softened into one delicious harmony. In the remote 
distance, the mountains of the Matra, floating in a dreamy haze, rest 
their summits against the azure, the whole scene scarce changed 
since the wild Turanian hordes from the north, with Arpad at their 
head, bore down upon the land in the ninth century, and settled them- 
selves in the exact spot, it is believed, on which Pesth now stands, just 
as Attila long centuries before had done on the site of Buda. 

Fixing our eyes dreamily on the misty horizon, out of which a 
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long low belt of cloud is rising, we fancy we can see the approach of 
the Magyars, who constituted the third Turanian wave that swept over 
the country, and who, bearing down from their northern habitat in 
the region of the Ural Mountains, and entering through the defiles 
of the Carpathians, were destined not only to conquer, but to become 
a pastoral people, and take their place in future ages amongst the 
civilised nations of Europe. Watch them as they advance under the 
generalship of their brave leader Arpad and his chieftains, a vast and 
compact army, numbering 200,000 men, principally horsemen, clad in 
skins of beasts, and armed with lances, swords, and bows! Hear their 
shrill war-cries, and see how these “ pitiless heathen,” as they were 
called, carry all before them, none daring to offer resistance to that 
formidable foe! What a living, moving mass they form, followed by 
their women, children, and aged, in all upwards of a million souls, not 
reckoning the slaves and booty they have captured on their triumphal 
progress southwards! On they come, together with their immense 
flocks and herds, from the wild steppes of the north, till they reach 
the eastern shore of the Danube; here halting, these nomad people 
pitch their light tents, and Arpad from this moment directs all his 
efforts to the discovery of a spot where he can safely establish himself 
and his army, choosing at length for this purpose an island called 
Czepel, watered by two arms of the Danube. Whether this island 
was either of those which exist to-day cannot be ascertained, as the 
Danube has so frequently changed its course, but historians at any 
rate declare, that it was an island near Pesth, on which he erected 
his palace, surrounding it with residences for the heads of the different 
clans. It is also declared to have been from this spot, after a council 
held with his chiefs, that Arpad determined to extend his conquests 
in the acquisition of Pannonia, that western portion of Hungary 
which was enclosed on the eastern side by the Danube, on the 
southern by the Drave, and embracing the region of the Plattensee. 
To this end he crossed the Danube, and next established his court and 
camp on its western shores close to the hot-springs of Buda, so 
celebrated in modern times. 

The united population of Pesth and Buda, the modern and ancient 
cities, is estimated at over two hundred thousand. Under the Romans, 
the latter was known as Sicambria, and it is by historians supposed 
that its present name was given in memory of Buda, the younger 
brother of Attila. The hills in its vicinity are covered with vine- 
yards, from which several descriptions of wine are made, amongst 
which are ofner, adelsberger, and another appropriately called “ Turk’s 
blood,” which I should imagine the poor Hungarians, with their 
memories ever keenly alive to days gone by, must partake of with 
considerable relish. 
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The sun had set by the time we turned our backs upon the 
scene, so full of suggestions of the past, and had recrossed the bridge ; 
whilst the river, partaking of the ensanguined glory and flowing dusky 
red, seemed to tell of carnage in strange keeping with our thoughts. 

On returning to the hotel, we find ourselves unexpectedly in the 
lap of luxury, a Hungarian gentleman having offered to exchange our 
little room aw quatrizme for his own handsome and commodious 
room on the first floor—one of the hundred acts of kindness we 
received whilst travelling in this country which it would have been 
in bad taste to refuse. 

We are most delightfully “situated” here. Never can I forget 
the appalling cleanliness of the hotel, the dusting and scrubbing that 
perpetually go on, or the exquisite texture and dazzling whiteness 
of the linen. I name this chiefly because the Hungarians are a much 
maligned people, and are supposed to be greatly wanting in the matter 
of cleanliness. Pesth, however, is a very costly place to stay at, and 
our money absolutely flew as we sojourned here; a florin scarcely 
going further than a franc does in France, or a lira in Italy. No 
wonder is it that, as the porter said, “fewer and fewer travellers come 
each year.” 

Fair-time is by no means the most pleasant at which to visit the 
capital, and we were right glad to learn one morning, soon after our 
arrival, that it was over. Oh! the dust and muddle and hurry-scurry 
of the whole business of packing up! But even that too is almost over 
now. The booths have disappeared, the pedlars have shouldered their 
wares, the acrobats their bundles. The young ladies in pink tights 
have resumed their top-boots, the Mesdames Jarleys have packed up 
their waxworks, and the bodies of Bem, Kossuth, and William Teli, 
with their heads carefully stowed away, are lying in boxes filled 
with straw, and jogging along the road in dreary fellowship. All 
are gone off to the next fair; nor will they have long to rest on 
their laurels, for there are two thousand fairs in Hungary every year. 
Nothing is left to remind us of the existence of this one but sundry 
heaps of dust and straw, mingled with scraps of paper, which the wind 
has benevolently blown under doorways and into safe, snug corners ; and 
all things have shaken down and resumed their wonted complexion in 
bright, pleasant Pesth. People come and go asusual. In the market, 
vendors of Tisch wein and hot maccaroni soup assert their former 
sway, and Magyar women, once more left alone, shine forth in 
solitary glory, in all the convolutions of their short but voluminous 
petticoats. 

Not a little amusing is it to the uninitiated eye of a stranger, to 
watch these stout and sturdy Magyar matrons, haggling and chaffering 
over their purchases as they stand at the stalls, on which repose 
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whole yards of bread and miles of sausage; or to see them turning 
over the contents of the baskets of vegetables arranged on the ground. 
Equipped in their top-boots extending above the knee, and which are 
well greased to resist the manifold vicissitudes of Hungarian roads, 
these Magyar females resemble groups of Amazons rather than 
peaceful housewives. 

A propos of these Magyar sisters of ours, I never could determine 
at all satisfactorily to my own mind, whether the enormous rotundity 
of hip is due to a peculiar type of human form, or to extraneous 
matter in the shape of pillows or a multitude of wrappings; I 
incline to the latter belief, but I seldom saw a good specimen of the 
genus, without wishing I could be permitted to solve the mystery. 

There is a much greater variety of costume amongst the male 
portion of the community than the female, whilst each costume has 
some distinguishing mark to denote the town or village to which 
the wearer belongs; but whatever be the nature of the dress, 
the sleeves of the outer garment are a purely ornamental arrange- 
ment, the arms being seldom or never put through them, the 
garment in question merely hanging loosely from the shoulder. 

The gradual extinction of the national costumes is a source of 
intense regret to the Hungarians of the old school, who regard it as 
a sign of coming evil, attributing it to German influence. The one 
fear that possesses the mind of the true Magyar, the very béte noire 
of his existence, is lest his country should become Germanised. 
The Magyar is strongly conservative, he does not object to civilisation 
so long as it “wears a Hungarian garb, speaks the Hungarian 
language, thinks the Hungarian thoughts,” as Mr. Patterson ex- 
presses it in his interesting book on the Magyars; but the smallest 
sympathy with Western Europe, he looks upon as an evidence of 
something far more serious even than national decadence. 

On first being set down at Pesth, the traveller, who has naturally 
heard so much of the beautiful Hungarian costumes—unless he 
happen to arrive, as we did, on one of the fair-days—will, in all 
probability feel not a little disappointed, for the railroads which have 
already done so much to rob Switzerland and the Tyrol of so great a 
part of their charm, are slowly but surely doing their work here. 

“There was a time within my memory,” remarked mein Herr 
Mahalek, who liked to have a quiet talk with the Angoloks, much as 
he disliked to speak in the hated German tongue—the only possible 
medium of communication between us, for he knew neither French 
nor Italian— 

“There was a time when even the nobles wore the Gatya, and 
a distinctive dress, and Pesth was vastly different in those days. Now, 
even the servants affect the German dress, and wear Hauwben and 
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Schleppen forsooth (bonnets and trains), and the Magyars, who used 
to be so sought after as servants, are now avoided, and we have to 
get them from Bohemia and Poland, and goodness knows where 
besides.” And the old man sighed heavily as he thought of the good 
old times. 

Not a lass, however, of the sort he had been describing, who wore 
a Haube and Schleppe, was our chambermaid of Hotel Mahalek, with 
her modest headgear, a clean chequed handkerchief crossed over her 
neat hair, and tied under her chin. What a deft little woman she 
was !——married, or she would not have worn the kerchief, unmarried 
girls always going bareheaded, even under the hottest sun. 

The waiters, on the contrary, wore the ugly garments of Western 
Europe. The head man, to whom pertained the making out of the 
bills and superintendence of the hotel generally, was a sort of black 
divinity, in whose presence the importance even of mein Herr himself 
was dwarfed. He waited upon us also, doing so as though we had 
been of royal blood, not obsequiously however, but with a deference, and 
dignity of manner quite perfect. Never can I forget the stately bearing 
of this demure, broad-shouldered, handsome specimen of a Magyar, or 
the amplitude of his embroidered shirt-front ; he might have been, 
and probably was, a prince, or noble in disguise. Nothing in the 
world ever brought the ghost of a smile over his countenance, and he 
was altogether so extremely “ proper” and correct, that we lost our 
appetites as he waited on us, it seemed indecorous somehow to be 
hungry in the presence of such “ deportment,” and we often wondered 
whether that grave visage ever relaxed when, his duties ended, he 
retired within the secret recesses of his own lair, and whether he 
ate and drank and slept like mortals. 

Every night as we retired to our room we observed on a door-mat 
on the same floor as our own, a solitary boot. What silent pathos 
was there in that one boot! It was a small top-boot too, a woman’s, 
and its loneliness haunted me, and often kept me awake at night. I 
did not feel half so much for the wearer as for the lonely thing 
itself, which in the solitude of its sole seemed something more 
than human. We never saw the wearer, though we watched long 
and patiently ; at last one night we found it gone. It had moved off 
the stage, and was once more on its lonely walk through life. Upon 
inquiring of our titular divinity who occupied a little office glazed 
in at the top of the stairs, he satisfied our curiosity by informing us 
that it belonged to a lady at present residing in the north of Hungary, 
whose leg had been amputated in childhood in consequence of injuries 
sustained from grape-shot, at the commencement of the bombard- 
ment of Pesth in 1849, during the war between Imperialists and 
Revolutionists—a struggle which resulted in the gallant Magyars 
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making themselves masters of the fortress of Buda, on whose 
ramparts, after a three weeks’ heavily-sustained combat on both 
sides, they hoisted the Hungarian flag, and for a season the hated 
schwartzgelb of Austria no longer floated over the city. 

In the square at Buda there stands a cross erected in memory 
of General Hentzi and his Croatian compatriots, who with equal 
bravery fought on the side of the Imperialists, and who fell during 
that sanguinary conflict. Pesth suffered severely on this occasion, 
and its miserable inhabitants, who had so often been driven away 
by a foe scarcely less terrible, now fied in terror by tens of thousands, 
100 pieces of ordnance having been directed against the city by the 
Imperialists from the heights of Buda, who opened a tremendous fire 
on the 9th of April in that memorable year. 

Steamers ply constantly throughout the day between Pesth and Ofen, 
as well as Promentorium and other towns and villages in the vicinity 
of Pesth, and it is interesting to stand on the long steps of the Quai 
and watch their arrival and departure. Here stand, or sit, groups of 
patient men and women, waiting for the steamers to take them to their 
respective destinations, and I never grew tired of sketching them, for 
they occasionally formed themselves into groups perfectly statuesque 
and delightful to the eye of an artist. I never knew people who 
—to make of use artistic phraseology—“ compose” so well. Then, 
besides the daily steamers that ply between places near the capital, are 
others which on stated days in the week leave for Belgrade, Orsova, and 
Galatz, whence other steamers take passengers on to Constantinople. 
Embarking on these boats may sometimes be seen not only Servians 
and natives of the Sublime Porte ; but occasionally an Albanian in gay 
attire, with a sabre at his side and pistol in his girdle, and now and 
then a Dervish. Indeed, at no hour of the day is this splendid Quai 
devoid of interest; whilst lying close in to the shore are gaily 
painted fishing-boats, looking like exaggerated Dutch toys, their 
cordage thickly fringed with salted fish—the Marinirter, I believe— 
which is hanging up to dry. 

Sitting on the benches of the place of embarkation for Promentorium, 
enveloped from head to foot in his long black cloak, we often observed 
an exiled Pole, and he was verily the saddest, saddest spectacle we saw 
at Pesth. It was easy to recognise these refugees, their down-trodden 
and hopelessly resigned look, more eloquent far than any outward 
manifestation of sorrow, always denoting who and what they were. 
Taciturn always, it was seldom we could engage them in conversation, 
but if we were ever fortunate enough to do so, the insistant themes 
on which they expatiated, were their loss of nationality and love 
of country. ‘“Unpaternal” as are most continental governments in 
their treatment of political refugees, Austro-Hungary, strange as 
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it may seem, appears to be a favourite place of exile, particularly 
among the unfortunate Poles, who prefer it infinitely to Prussia, 
on account of the Austrian government being more conciliatory and 
indulgent. The Pole to whom I first alluded was an exile from 
that part of his hapless country upon which Russia has set her cruel 
grasp. He never spoke, but sat moodily watching the river flowing 
by, his thoughts evidently far, far away. During our stay at this 
pleasant city we often made excursions up and down the river, and 
scarcely a day passed that we did not go across to O’-Buda, or 
Alt-Ofen, the latter being the German appellation for this straggling 
town or village, which being literally interpreted means Old-Stove, 
a name given to it on account of the hot springs which exist here, 
and also probably from there having formerly been numerous lime- 
kilns in the neighbourhood. It is of much more ancient origin than 
even Buda itself; and it somehow possessed a weird sort of fascination 
for us, such a strange old place that it is—so still, so silent, and 
dusty, everything so arid and dry that it looked as though it had 
been baking for ages in its own oven! There is not a blade of grass 
or bit of green anywhere. Surely Time must have passed it by with 
folded wing, for, as we wander througi: its almost deserted streets, the 
very atmosphere seems to tell of a long-forgotten past. Yet silent 
as it now is, those hills must at one time have resounded to the 
murmur of a thousand voices, as well as to bright music and revelry, for 
Alt-Ofen was once a city of kings. Here Attila, after the expulsion of 
the Romans, erected his iron throne, and then, when centuries liad 
again passed away, Arpad with his chieftains celebrated in the ruins 
of the barbarian palace, to the music of lyres and songs of jugglers, 
his conquest of Pannonia. 

Recent excavations bear witness to the fact that a city formerly 
stood here capable of containing 200,000 inhabitants, equalling the 
population of Buda and Pesth together at the present time. It was 
known to the Romans as Aquiucum, and although it has never been 
positively ascertained that they founded that city, yet there exist 
in the vicinity several interesting Roman remains, amongst which are 
an aqueduct, one mile and a half long, and the foundations of an 
amphitheatre large enough to hoid 8000 persons. 

Here and there, in the quiet thoroughfares, there are shops, the 
worthy Alt-Ofeners having recourse to the fine arts to advertise the 
nature of their wares. Thus, where oil is sold, a hand is depicted 
on a signboard placed at the door, engaged in filling a lamp; a 
Bierhaus, by the similar representation of pots of foaming ale; a 
tobacconist’s shop, by a man, in the costume of the period, smoking 
a long pipe, whilst another stands by in the act of imbibing snuff; 
and so on, ad infinitum. 
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Into these little warehouses, however, the people never appear to. 
enter, and the very shopkeepers would seem to have gone to sleep; 
nothing being awake, so far as we can ever see, but a few boys—Jews 
—who, depositing near them their black bags of bones and rubbish, 
stop to play round the cld marble monument in the dusty square. 

During our visit to the capital, two Croatian regiments were 
quartered there, but they could not be said to add much to the gay 
appearance of the city. Their uniform consisted of a bluish-grey 
cloth jacket, and tight-fitting trousers of the same material, buttoning 
down the leg, and fastening under short boots, which, amongst the 
top-booted Magyar civilians, gave them a very effeminate bearing. 

But our days began to be numbered, and the time sped only 
too swiftly, as we loitered, now in the beautiful Margarethen Insel, now 
in the Stadtwéldchen, eating ices in the kiosks, where sit the pretty 
and well-dressed Hungarian ladies flirting with the white-coated 
officers, and listening between whiles to the strains of the military 
band, till the time at length drew not only near, but the day actually 
arrived for our departure already too long delayed. For truly not 
easy is it to tear oneself away from this interesting place, with all 
its historical associations and elements of novelty to the stranger. 
There is an individuality about it which renders it unlike any other city 
in the world. Its inhabitants, too, the Magyars, with their singular 
pedigree—how different are they in themselves from the dwellers of 
all other cities of Europe, and what kindly natures they possess ! 
Verily all things conspire to render Pesth a charming place of 
sojourn. 

Our next destination was Nagy-Varad, ten hours’ journey only, 
even by the ordinary pace of a Hungarian train, whose “linked 
sweetness ” is, asa rule, “ drawn out” to fifteen miles an hour, striking 
an average. The time of the departure of the one in question was 
7.30 a.m., obliging us to be up early in order to have our breakfast 
and reach the station. 

Accordingly, the previous evening, Herr Mahalek presented 
himself at our door for the purpose of ascertaining what we wished 
to command for our repast before starting, observing that the buffets 
along the line were both bad and dear, for which reason he suggested 
the desirability of our fortifying ourselves with a substantial meal 
beforehand. 

Seeing us hesitate for an instant, he broke in hurriedly, as though 
seized with a happy inspiration— 

“Leave it to me, and I will take care that you have a good 
breakfast,” and then disappeared. 

On the morning in question, descending to the Speise-saal a 
little after six o'clock, we see the snowy cloth already spread, and 
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the shining cups and saucers all in bright array. At the sound of 
our footsteps “mine host's” head appears, peeping forth from a 
doorway at the end of the apartment. He looks hot and busy, his 
wig all on one side from the very excitement and bustle of his 
occupation. The cook, clad in white, stands hard by with his arms 
folded ; he is evidently not deemed equal to the occasion, and Herr 
Mahalek himself undertakes the important office of preparing a 
savoury mess—a parting blessing in the “ flesh-pot ” way, such as he 
thinks the soul of the Angolok: loves. 

The Magyars were called Ogres by the ancient Romans, on account 
of a belief commonly existing amongst them that these heathen con- 
querors ate the hearts of their enemies and drank their blood—an 
idea possibly originating in the fact of their eating almost raw meat. 

Surely Herr Mahalek must have been imbued with a similar 
notion with regard to the descendants of the Ancient Britons, for in 
a few minutes he is seen approaching in hot haste, bearing in each 
hand a small round silver dish. No other hands, not even those of 
the “black divinity,” shall present to us those time-honoured 
morsels. 

“There!” he exclaims, a look of complete triumph animating his 
countenance as, removing the covers with a flourish, he places before 
each of us a piece of half-cooked meat— 

“There! Bif-steck a [ Anglaise!” 
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Parr I. 


Waar can be pleasanter on a bright April day than a canter on a 
well-trained horse along the avenues that skirt the Bois de Boulogne ? 
The delicate foliage glitters in the sunlight, glimpses of water gay 
with rowing boats of varied forms greet you at many points as you 
pause in your exercise, and a feeling of exhilaration adds to the 
charm of all these pleasant things. So, at least, it was with the 
two Englishwomen in whom we are interested at the present 
moment, hoping to transfer some of our sympathies to such readers 
as feel attracted by youth and good spirits. Not that both of these 
riders were young in years, but that the elder lady was hardly 
inferior to the younger in animation. They were aunt and niece, 
and there was a difference of sixteen years between them, the aunt, 
Lady Reynolds, being thirty-four, and her niece, Nelly Reynolds, 
eighteen years of age. They were both good riders, nor were either 
insensible to the admiration they excited, though well accustomed 
to it. 

As they took several turns up and down the same avenue they 
were joined by two gentlemen, also on horseback, the one English, 
the other French. The Englishman was nearer to fifty than forty ; 
the Frenchman was between twenty and thirty. The Frenchman took 
his place by the side of Miss Reynolds; the Englishman rode on a 
little ahead with her aunt. The Frenchman was Henri Delorme; 
the Englishman, Lord Helicon. The day was unusually fine, even 
for Paris, the Bois, therefore, was unusually crowded, and the strollers 
on the footpaths made their comments freely on the equestrians. 
The English lady accompanied by a Frenchman naturally attracted 
attention, and several individuals stood still to contemplate them, while 
one group of chattering shopkeepers spoke of them aloud, naming 
them, and forming conjectures concerning them which in a few 
seconds were accepted as facts. A fat, bright-eyed, hooknosed 
woman, who was the loudest speaker, informed her companions that 
the beautiful English girl was Miss Reynolds, and that she was 
betrothed to Henri Delorme, the son of a rich porcelain manufacturer ; 


that her aunt was the Countess of Reynolds, a widow, who was 
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evidently engaged to Lord Helicon. A pale young man in spectacles, 
who looked like the son of the narrator, observed sourly that the 
gentleman was not handsome enough for the lady; his face was too 
round, his features were insignificant, and he was not tall enough. 
“One is tall enough when one has eight thousand a year,” was the 
reply. But the pale man continued to find fault. The English lord, 
he said, was ugly ; his eyes were projecting, his face was long, and he 
dressed like a dandy. ‘That may be,” replied the first speaker, 
“‘but he also is rich; and he writes verses, and is of the best 
aristocracy; he pays like a prince, and is therefore popular.” 
Young France, however, would not be gainsayed, and observed that 
few things surprised him more than the readiness with which 
charming women were content with men so much their inferiors. 
After one more look at the riders, their commentators passed on. 
Delorme, susceptible, quick of sight and of hearing, had heard every 
word of their conversation, and it annoyed him. 

Miss Reynolds had contrived only to hear what pleased her, and 
‘was surprised at the frown she saw on her companion’s brow. It 
was hardly a frown, but there was a contraction of the finely-marked 
eyebrows which represented a frown in Henri Delorme : his face was 
not often ruffled, and so Miss Reynolds wondered; but she said 
nothing till he spoke, which was after he had given two petulant 
strokes of the whip to his horse, and about two seconds after the 
disappearance of the gossips. 

“Tt is strange,” he said, “ how in our country people love to discuss 
the affairs of every passer-by ; and with how little modesty, and still 
less truth, they follow this avocation.” 

“JT don’t think your countrymen do it more than others,” replied 
“Miss Reynolds. ‘“ Their articulation is more distinct, that is all; 
and, for my part, I never have heard anything from them that has 
not been agreeable to me.” 

This she said, not having caught the sentence which announced 
Delorme as her betrothed, though it had struck sharply upon his ear, 
and he had feared that it might offend her. 

His serenity was more than restored by her words: his face became 
animated, he stroked his horse’s neck, and he drew nearer to her. 

“You are kind,” he said, “always kind, Miss Reynolds, and if you 
love my countrymen, so will I.” 

“We must not let my aunt Millicent forget us,” said Miss Reynolds; 
“look how far she has gone! I shall permit Daisy to gallop to 
her side, and then we must be going home.” 

Delorme pleaded that it was early, that the day was hot; but Miss 
Reynolds urged on her pet mare, and upon joining her aunt, reminded 
her that they were expecting a visit. Lady Reynolds, who was dis- 
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cussing the merits of a young French poet with Lord Helicon, started 
as from a dream, but immediately complied. 

“T had forgotten the promised visit,” she said, “and I thank you, 
my child, for reminding me.” 

“TI do not,” said Delorme, but nobody seemed to hear him; Miss 
Reynolds rode by the side of Lord Helicon, and left Delorme to her 
aunt, and as she talked all the time to the poet of his last poem, he 
was not dissatisfied. Lady Reynolds’s apartment was in the Rue du 
Cirque, close to the Champs Elysées, and there the two gentlemen 
took leave of the aunt and niece, but not without an endeavour to 
arrange a meeting for the next day; the conversation of which this 
was the object being prolonged to an unnecessary degree, and having 
no definite result, as is frequently the case where there is much talking. 

After this the two ladies sat waiting for their visitor ; their apart- 
ment was so pretty that it was agreeable to sit there even under the 
expectation of a dull acquaintance. The long French windows were 
draped with muslin, and in the furniture a pale blue tint prevailed ; 
There was no monotony; various fabrics were made to consort to- 
gether, and gorgeous Indian silks, richly embroidered, covered the 
mantelpiece and hung over the backs of small divans. The Eastern 
and French taste were seen in harmony, and a garden was ingeni- 
ously contrived inside the room near the middle window, mostly 
composed of Southern plants which stretched out their branches high 
and wide, and softened the sunlight as it streamed through them. 

“Our friends fixed no time then for another ride?” said Lady 
Reynolds, with a note of interrogation. 

“No; there was nothing settled,” said Miss Reynolds, “and to- 
morrow I believe that you and I ought to pay a visit to Madame 
Dubourg at Vincennes.” 

“What a good child you are,” rejoined her aunt, “how I have a 
way of forgetting uninteresting ceremonies.” 

“ That you have, you otherwise best of human creatures, and I fear 
my memory only occasionally gives signs.” 

“Tt certainly was virtuous to remember Madame de Brissac; but 
perhaps you were tired of M. Henri?“ 

“No, not tired, he is never tiresome ; but I thought it would be 
well to go home,” 

“ He did not think so, Nelly.” 

“Perhaps not, he likes talking.” 

“Yes, when it is to you, for you are his chief thought.” 

“T hope you are mistaken, auntie; he likes conversation, and 
French girls won't talk.” Nelly moved to the door. 

“Stop, dear Nelly, come back for a few minutes.” 

“But you know I must change my dress for Madame de Brissac ; 
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fancy how stiff she would look if I received her in this riding habit, 
and what observations she would make to her friends upon the 
amazons of England!” 

“That is probable, but we have ten minutes before the coming 
visit, and I really must tell you that I hope you will not play with 
M. Henri’s feelings.” 

“No, I would not willingly do that, I esteem him too much ; but I 
trust you are wrong.” 

“Why do you trust so? Do you dislike him.” 

“Re.” 

“ Have you a distaste ?” 

“Re.” 

“What then ?” 

“T am not in love.” 

“ Liking, my child, sometimes grows into 

“No, I think not. An aversion may change to love, and liking 
may increase in quantity but not alter in quality.” 

“But passion is not necessary to happiness.” 

“ Not to those who are incapable of passionate emotion, but I——” 

“But you? Go on.” 

“ But I—must go to dress.” 

“ Provoking Nelly.” 

Miss Reynolds was only just out of the room when Madame de 
Brissac was announced, and then there was an end to love and liking 
both, for that rigid lady discoursed on political subjects merely, and 
those of a mean sort. The ministry of which her husband was 
a subordinate member had just gone out, and she was displeased 
with every proceeding of its successor. Some prefects had been 
displaced, a mayor had been dismissed, and another was threatened. 
Upon these events the changes were rung, and it was doubted 
whether France under such circumstances would ever again deserve 
to be called a nation. When Lady Reynolds attempted consolation 
she was reproached with her cold blood; if for a moment she ap- 
peared to agree, she was told that her evident ignorance of the details 
detracted from the value of her opinion. 

“T confess,” said Lady Reynolds, finally, “that I really am 
ignorant of the motives which are supposed to influence these 
ministers ; I do not know much of your political world.” 

“It is natural,” said Madame de Brissac, rising to depart, “ that 
an Englishwoman should be ill-informed on these matters—even one 
like yourself, who has lived fourteen years in Paris. Your predilec- 
tion is for art, I believe; would you like my box at the Frangais 
to-night ? I shall not go, for I understand some of the ministerial 
party are to be present.” 


” 
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Lady Reynolds gladly accepted the box in spite of the ministry, 
and Nelly entered the room in time to express her warmest thanks. 
She took such great delight in acting that the bare idea of what she 
was to see made her heart beat; nor was she afterwards disappointed. 

The play was ‘Hernani ’—poetical, picturesque, passionate; the 
actor was worthy of the author—with immense emotion he told the 
raptures of his love. 

Absorbed in her feelings Miss Reynolds did not hear the door of 
the box open as Lady Reynolds admitted Henri Delorme. Delorme’s 
face was less smiling than usual; perhaps for a moment he envied 
the tragedian, but what disturbed him most was that Miss Reynolds 
was unconscious of his presence. Leaning forward, straining her at- 
tention for every syllable of every player, she remained thus till the 
end of the tragedy, when she started to find him assisting her with 
her wraps. She exchanged few words with him as they went out, 
and gave him a somewhat cool good-night. 

When she found herself at home alone with her aunt, she said, 
“To-night I know how much I can feel.” 

Lady Reynolds replied, “I understand; poor M. Henri.” 

“Did I not hear you making some fresh engagement with him 
to-night, auntie ?” 

“ Yes—I did—for Friday next ; to meet him at the Salon.” 

“What made you do it? Was it your inadvertence, or your soft 
heart ? ” 

“T hardly know, Nelly ; perhaps a little of both, or else my desire 
to see the pictures with so good a guide.” 

“Qh, Millicent, Millicent ! ” ; 

Miss Reynolds often dropped the formal title of aunt, for the 
relations between these two were sisterly. 

“TI don’t know,” said Lady Reynolds, put on her defence, “that 
‘Millicent, Millicent’ has done anything unwise. To drop a man 
suddenly never can be right ; it must be gradually done if you see 
a necessity for a falling off. We have known him so long. You 
were boy and girl together, playing in the Champs Elysées and the 
Tuileries. I now remember the little boat he made.” 

“Yes, yes, auntie, so do I; he was always ingenious and kind.” 

“That he was; and what a devoted son: he would leave you 
without a murmur to do the capricious bidding of his sick mother ; 
and how he grieved for her death, though she was a despot. And 
then to his father. See how he devoted his artistic skill to making 
designs for his father’s porcelain. ‘The fame and the wealth ought 
to be all his,” 

“The wealth will be. Yes, he is too rich.” 

“Do you know, Nelly, he has just done a highly-finished picture 
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—a knight on horseback—which has excited astonishment among 
the artists? The truth is, it is to be seen at the Salon. It was to 
have been a surprise for you, but you see I have let it out. I 
remember now that was my reason for making an appointment for 
Friday. But you are not listening, your head is still full of the 
glorious outlaw ; ah, if M. Henri were an outlaw, then perhaps 

“He could not be an outlaw, auntie, nor could he be glorious; 
but he is quick, accomplished, discreet; and now we have talked 
enough about him. Let us go to bed.” 

“Yes; we are both in want of calming down. I sometimes 
wonder whether these violent transient emotions induced by dramas 
are not a wasting of good affections.” 

“No wasting, Millicent, they teach us what we are or what we 
may be.” 

“ Good-night, my Nelly, and never be different from what you are.” 

When the Friday came, Lady Reynolds was at the height of satis- 
faction ; Nelly never looked better. Many eyes followed her as she 
moved among the crowd, eagerly turning over the leaves of her 
catalogue, unconscious of the attention she excited; her height 
unusual, but so well carried that it seemed not that she was tall, 
but that others were short; her golden hair, her grey eyes with dark 
lashes, her fair complexion, made her one of the most striking pictures 
at that exhibition. Lady Reynolds, smaller and past the first bloom 
of youth, seemed insignificant by the side of her niece, though Lord 
Helicon found something in her that charmed him more; and 
French girls who knew them both thought her an adorable 
chaperon, and only wished that their mothers were the same, for 
Lady Reynolds dropped behind when Delorme approached her niece, 
and their mothers always stood in front and talked for them. 

Delorme was on this occasion a person of more importance than 
usual, for the press had noticed his picture favourably, and therefore 
it was that Lord Helicon brought him into the gallery with an elated 
look, and announced to his friends that he should lose no time in 
taking them to ¢he picture of the day, which was of course Delorme’s 
knight in armour. 

Henri’s face was flushed; Lady Reynolds’s was eager. Miss 
Reynolds moved rather slower than usual as .they followed the 
English connoisseur, for Lord Helicon posed as a connoisseur. He 
led them to a small picture, and as he exclaimed in a loud voice, 
“six hundred and forty-eight,” he seemed like a general commanding 
his troops. At his bidding they halted. Then the poet worked 
up his rapture; stimulated by the sound of his own words, his en- 
thusiasm grew as he went on. He spoke of the tones and the 
half tones; of the marvellous silvery quality of the colour ; of the 
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translucent shadows ; and finally he compared the whole to a melo- 
dious piece of music. It had not the grand sweeping harmonies 
of Wagner, nor the solemn unity of Brahm ; it was still further from 
the meretricious effects of Verdi, or the passionate dissonances of 
Mendelssohn ; to find a parallel Schubert must be invoked. Yes; 
. looking deeply into the picture, it resembled a song of Schubert’s 
sung by twilight. 

Here Lord Helicon paused; some sixteen people had gathered 
round, hoping to be instructed; Lady Reynolds was looking as if she 
understood ; Delorme was endeavouring to conceive the ideas; Miss 
Reynolds was gone. 

Lady Reynolds waked from her meditations, and said, “ Look for 
Nelly. Where is Nelly?” when her niece’s voice called to them 
from a picture about three yards off, saying, “Come here, come here.” 

It was in a tone of enthusiasm, and Lady Reynolds quickly followed: 
her, saying, “She has made some delightful discovery.” 

She did not see how Delorme’s face fell. He, indeed, wished to 
conceal the vexation which he felt, and perhaps it was necessary 
to know him very well to detect it. Lord Helicon might have done 
so, but his own eloquence and penetration absorbed all his attention 
at that moment. 

When they came up to Miss Reynolds they found her with her 
eyes fixed on the portrait of a man. She seemed almost breathless 
with attention. 

Lady Reynolds, drawing close to her and looking at the picture, 
said, “ It is a fine face.” 

“ A fine face,” repeated Nelly, “it is more than that!” 

“ Yes,” said Lord Helicon, glancing at it, “there is a rich cinque- 
cento tone in its colouring.” 

“Tt is more than that,” said Nelly, in a low tone. 

“Tt does not appear at all cinque-cento to me,” said Delorme, 
with his lips pinched ; “it is a portrait of the painter by himself. 
There is undoubtedly some good work in it, but it is not finished, 
and tho eyes have the strained look that——” 

“Yes,” said a young Italian, named Bellaria, approaching Delorme, 
nodding to him and bowing low to the ladies, “ yes, that look comes 
of staring at yourself in the glass, and besides, Huguenay P 

“Huguenay! Is that his name?” asked Nelly. 

“Yes, Miss Reynolds,” replied Bellaria, “ Victor Huguenay. I 
have known him long; three years ago he made a great hit with 
a subject from Boccaccio, but I forget what; perhaps since then 
this is the best thing he has exhibited. His sketches, however, have 
vigour—he has a powerful hand.” 

Miss Reynolds was contemplating the picture with intensity—she 
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seemed to think it must speak to her; 
Bellaria. 

“ And you know him ?” she said. 

“Yes, intimately,’—the intimacy grew as he went on; “ we are 
sworn friends. I love his pictures, and he loves my songs; he is a 
good fellow, an honourable kind of fellow.” 

“ Nelly,” said Lady Reynolds, “ we must look now at some of the 
other pictures.” 

Miss Reynolds reluctantly moved away. Delorme, evidently piqued, 
took his leave. Lord Helicon had an engagement, and the aunt and 
niece were left with Bellaria, who appeared singularly indifferent to 
what he saw, but who seemed to Nelly for the first time an interest- 
ing person ; she listened to other topics in order to turn them into 
some by-way which should approach Huguenay. 

For she had a consuming desire to know all about him. She learnt 
that he was esteemed among his brother artists, and that he had 
never been known to do an ungenerous thing; only three days before 
Miss Reynolds had compared Bellaria to a monkey; at this moment 
he appeared to her full of human sympathy ; he on the other hand, 
perceiving her delight, thought himself the cause of it, for he was 
disposed, like many of his countrymen, to believe in the admiration 
of women. He was not in love with Miss Reynolds, but he was so 
much gratified with her attention, that he strolled through three 
rooms by her side, after which he took his leave. Miss Reynolds 
in parting expressed her wonder that he so seldom availed himself 
of her aunt’s general invitations for Friday a upon which he 
promised to do so more often. 

He was an amateur singer who was gradually ening professional. 
He had a powerful voice, and weak brains; he was a coxcomb, and 
Nelly had always disliked him till now; but she informed her aunt, 
as they walked home, that he had the best of all qualities, the power of 
discerning merit in others, to which Lady Reynolds replied that she had 
always thought him a decent sort of man ; and the conversation dropped. 

The next day, in making her arrangements for the afternoon, Lady 
Reynolds was surprised to find that a visit to the Salon was an 
absolute necessity, and on arriving there, that it was no les: necessary 
to make Huguenay’s portrait the first object. Nor would it do to 
look and pass. The picture required the closest attention. Such a 
thing could not be understood in half an hour. Miss Reynolds said 
0, and remained opposite to it for much longer than that, till at last 
Lady Reynolds’s patience was exhausted and she said : 

“You really alarm me—I begin to think of old spells and strange 
legends; I hope this Huguenay is not a modern Vanderdecken, and 
you the maiden destined to sacrifice herself for his release. 


presently she turned to 
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“No,” said Nelly, “ he is no Vanderdecken ; if he were Butas 


it is”( with a forced laugh), “the only result is, that I shall make 
a drawing of this.” 


* But you can’t draw here.” 

“No, the reason I look so attentively, is that I may remember the 
proportions at home ; see, I have dotted them in on the margin of my 
catalogue.” 

Lady Reynolds looked and saw in miniature a face somewhat like 
that of the portrait. She appeared to believe in Nelly’s simply artistic 
admiration of the work, but in her heart she knew that there was 
something beyond this—an indefinable emotion; an enthusiasm 
which, with the slightest impulse from without, might grow to be a 
passion. She thought it best neither to encourage nor ostensibly to 
check it: it seemed wisest to wait. With this resolve she patiently 
accompanied Miss Reynolds in her frequent visits to the Salon, and 
one morning, being herself engaged, allowed her to go with Mrs. 
Pearse, an old servant, formerly Nelly’s nurse, and now her favourite 
attendant. Mrs. Pearse sat quietly down on a bench while Miss 
Reynolds stood absorbed in the portrait, now and then taking notes of 
the colour, and marking effects of light and shade: this she did till 
she felt she could no longer stand, and then turned to go, conscious 
also of some one approaching behind her. This person faced her as 
she moved away. It was the original of the portrait—it was Victor 
Huguenay. His picture, powerful though it was, appeared lifeless 
now. Huguenay was a handsome man, and still more he was noble- 
looking ; without affectation he was picturesque, without self-assertion 
he was a gentleman. Miss Reynolds dropped her catalogue; he 
stooped to pick it up, and as he presented it to her his bow seemed 
like an act of homage. She blushed when she returned his salutation, 
and hurried away ; before she had taken three steps, she remembered 
her old Pearse, and turned to make a signal to her. When she did 
so she found that Huguenay was following her with his eyes, but the 
instant that he met her glance he averted his head and appeared lost 
in contemplation of a landscape by X. Pearse, being glad of the 
signal to go, hobbled up to her mistress with unusual rapidity, and 
they had reached the door of exit when they met Bellaria coming in. 
According to his custom he was full of talk, and after a few rapid 
sentences of common-place, he informed Miss Reynolds that his 
friend Huguenay was in the gallery, that his own portrait was 
appointed as their place of meeting, and that if Miss Reynolds would 
consent to delay her departure for a few minutes, he would introduce 
him to her. Nelly made no audible reply but mechanically followed 
Bellaria, who exclaiming, “I see him, there he is,” begged her to sit 
down opposite No. 156, while he went in quest of his friend. Miss 
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Reynolds, beckoning Mrs. Pearse to her side, began to gaze steadily 
at No. 156. It was a battle-piece, clever in execution, disagreeable in 
its details. Very soon Bellaria’s voice was heard close to her, and 
Nelly knew rather than saw that the other was by his side. Then 
followed a voluble introduction from the Italian, explaining that 
Miss Reynolds was of the English aristocracy, but was also an accom- 
plished artist, besides which her French was equal to her English. 
Her embarrassment grew with every syllable, but Huguenay relieved it 
by taking no notice of his friend’s flourish, and asking her what she 
thought of the battle-field. Her answer served to start a conversation 
upon the subjects best suited for pictures, and Huguenay’s observations 
were original. He said many true things in a new way, and if they 
had been less striking than they were, they might have seemed 
remarkable, because his manner of speaking was impressive. Lord 
Helicon had an artificial enthusiasm; Huguenay’s eloquence was 
natural, and his voice was agreeable. It is possible that Miss 
Reynolds with her excited imagination would have attributed these 
qualities to the painter if he had not possessed them; but there they 
were, and any one describing him truly must have recorded them. 

When Bellaria proposed to leave No. 156, in order to examine the 
portrait of a lady whom he knew, Nelly felt that it was time to go. 
She shook hands with Bellaria; the other standing a little behind 
him bowed low. Miss Reynolds moved away, and in three minutes 
more the door was closed between her and the living portrait. She 
reached home in an exalted frame of mind, and flew to the presence 
of Lady Reynolds to pour the adventures of the morning into her 
sympathetic heart. 

She, however, met with disappointment. Her aunt was counting 
up her bills and paying her servants’ wages, and as it was her way to 
be absorbed in whatever business she undertook, she hardly looked 
up when Nelly entered. Miss Reynolds took off her hat and flung 
herself into a chair; for five minutes she meditated silently, and 
then said, “ You can’t think how delightful his voice is; all from the 
chest, not a single nasal tone!” 

“ Whose voice?” asked Lady Reynolds, glancing from her accounts 
to Nelly ; “ whose voice?” 

“ Why, Victor Huguenay’s.” 

Lady Reynolds started, and threw down her pen. 

“ What, have you seen the painter, or has the portrait spoken to 

ou?” 
a Oh Millicent, dear Millicent, I have seen the painter.’ Nelly as 
she spoke came up to her aunt and sat down at her feet with her head 
in her lap. 

“Seen the painter! How and where? and what sort of person?” 
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Miss Reynolds described all that had passed, afterwards exclaiming, 
“Tt is the most delicious morning I have ever passed! Yes, auntie ; 
if I were not so stupid, if I could repeat ‘his words, his ideas, his 
thoughts, his enthusiasm ; if I could make you see his presence——” 

“My child, I don’t want to see it. I can quite believe that the 
original of that portrait is handsome enough to make you imagine all 
the rest.” 

“You are busy with your accounts, auntie,” said Miss Reynolds, 
rising, “ I don’t want to interrupt them—good-bye; I have a letter 
to write.” With these words Nelly retired to her room to reflect 
for a while on her aunt’s coldness, and then to write a letter to a 
former schoolfellow, Sophie de la Roche. 


Dearest Sopuie, 


How long it is since we have met, and even since we have 
written to each other. Yet you are often in my thoughts, and 
I long to tell you many things; but letters hamper one’s commu- 
nications, and rather than not say all, I say nothing. You are, [ 
suppose, still at Bellevue, and still with your grandmother; and, of 
course, you are still beautiful. Do you remember how often I tried 
to sketch your profile, and it never came right? You are like a 
Greek ; I made you like an Assyrian. 

T am still in the Rue du Cirque, still with my darling auntie, and 
I still love her with all my heart. I hope it is not wicked to be glad 
that one is an orphan, for I often am glad of it. I cannot remember 
my parents: when they went to India I was sent to the school at 
Fontainebleau, where I met you; and they both, as you know, died 
of fever out there. I felt quite forlorn when I was told of their 
death, and my black frocks continually reminded me of my solitude. 
Then it was that your good heart, your warmth and vigour, brought 
me comfort. I used to call you my sister; for if I got into trouble 
you helped me out of it; if I tore my frock you mended it; if I 
cried you would not leave me till I smiled; so that when aunt 
Millicent, left suddenly a widow, came to fetch me away from school 
to live with her, I felt very sorry for a time. 

And now you and I are both grown up, with. the world before us ; 
such a delightful world some days, such an uncomfortable one on 
others—yes, uncomfortable is the word to-day, for I and my beloved 
Millicent are out of tune. I am not pleased with her; she has ideas 
of her own, and they don’t suit me. She doesn’t say it, but I see it. 
She wants me to marry Henri Delorme, a man whom I never will marry. 
Why? Because he can’t touch my heart; he can’t fill my thoughts. 
He is just a worthy man whom T should like if he didn’t like me 
more than enough. You will say I am making my own trouble, for 
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he has never asked me to be his wife, one of his qualities being 
caution. Now I am not fond of caution. If he would but fling 
himself at my feet, as they do in romances, then I could lift him up 
with a “No more of this, I pray,” or some such phrase. But he 
won't; he only hangs about me, and it becomes insufferable. 

I must think how to stop it; I really must, both for his sake and 
my own. What shall I do? The worst of it is, whatever I do auntie 
will be vexed with me, and I can’t bear to vex her. 

My satisfaction is in my drawing. I feel Iam improving ; and every 
firm stroke I make is a delight to me. I really do copy pretty well ; 
and, besides this, I have ideas. As for society, the common run of it 
I think tiresome. What a pity one can’t always live with the select. 
Happily, our family friend, Lord Helicon, is a singular person, and 
never dull. You remember him, don’t you, with his hair always 
yellowish, and his figure always slim? Just the same as I have 
seen him for ten years past; still devoted to Millicent. He did 
actually ask her to marry him two years ago, but she refused, and 
succeeded in persuading him that they should both be losers 
by such a step; that they would forfeit liberty which they 
appreciate, and homage which they delight in. This was one of 
auntie’s frank statements which divert us all so much, and Lord 
Helicon admitted its good sense. Millicent will never marry again. 
My uncle, Sir Walter, was the only man made for her, and she is 
wise enough to know it. 

She has been ten years a widow; she is young and animated ; but 
she has done with that part of life which is love and marriage. Don’t 
shake your head at me; it is true; don’t I know her well? Am 
I not her twofold niece since my father married her sister? It is 
only just to-day that I am vexed with her; I am generally delighted 
with all she does and says. 


Good-bye. Give me a sketch of your life in return for this, and 
believe ever in my true affection. 


Netty Reyno3ps. 


When Miss Reynolds had directed and despatched this letter she 
felt relieved, and was able to find interest in comparing the three 
sketches she had attempted of the painter’s portrait. 

Meanwhile, Lord Helicon and Lady Reynolds were having what 
is called “a good talk,” which always means the discussion of some 
relation or friend supposed to be in a bad way. The trouble of 
Lady Reynolds concerning Delorme, and her niece’s introduction to 
the painter, was confided to her faithful ally, but she found him 
refractory. He could neither see the necessity of a devotion to 
Delorme, who had not declared himself, nor the danger of a preference 
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for Huguenay, who, in most respects, was certainly his equal. Lord 
Helicon discoursed in his double character of a man of the world and 
a genius. As a poet he understood the passionate enthusiasm of 
Miss Reynolds, and he sympathised with the power of the painter ; 
as a man of the world he perceived that, although Delorme was born 
to wealth, Huguenay might before long make more than Henri could 
inherit. One of the greatest connoisseurs in Paris had offered two 
hundred pounds for the painter’s portrait of himself, and Huguenay 
had refused the offer. A medal of honour had been bestowed upon 
him for this picture. He had certainly already achieved a position 
as an artist, and, what was more rare in Paris than English people 
generally supposed, he had also taken his position in society as a 
gentleman. He was invited everywhere; he was to be met at the 
best houses. Delorme, no doubt, had some respectable friends, and 
his good prospects gave many mothers the wish to make him their 
son-in-law ; but Huguenay was more widely known. 

“That is very likely,” said Lady Reynolds, “but I know Delorme 
well: his mother was an old friend of Sir Walter’s, and Henri’s cha- 
racter is such, that whether he was English or French was nothing 
tome. A chance French painter, of whom I know scarcely anything, 
and of whose family I know absolutely nothing, is quite another 
matter. Henri will declare himself whenever Nelly will let him.” 

“Probably,” said Lord Helicon, “ but I don’t know why you should 
speak of Huguenay as a chance French painter. He is twenty-nine ; 
his work has been known for the last four years; he is a fitful painter, 
no doubt; some years no pictures exhibited, other years three or 
four, this year one only; but he has not failed to attract attention. 
His personal character stands high too, and his origin is more than 
respectable.” 

Here they were interrupted by the announcement of a visitor, and | 
asthe lady who came in was neither handsome nor clever, Lord Helicon 
soon disappeared. 

Lord Helicon had spoken delicately of Nelly’s passionate enthusiasm 
for Victor Huguenay, but any one who has read her letter to her 
friend must perceive that her own heart acknowledged it to be 
something different. A passionate enthusiasm will express itself 
freely ; a passionate love is silent. Miss Reynolds did not mention 
to her former schoolfellow the subject constantly in her thoughts. 
Yet there was something in the tone of the letter which suggested to 
Sophie an underlying idea, and this her answer showed :— 


A thousand thanks, my much-loved friend, for your letter, 
which brings me into fresh sympathy with you. I can well under- 
stand your vexation with your aunt Millicent, for do I not live with 
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my grandmamma, the most capricious of our capricious sex, and has she 
not her languid days and her fidgetty days—her days of admiring 
and her days of teazing me? You remember her, with her views 
continually changing between the old aristocracy and the young repub- 
licans. My grandfather was a republican, and se was my dear father ; 
but her first husband was an old-fashioned aristocrat, so stupid that 
she was soon tired of him, and so licentious that she could not respect 
him. However, her second marriage with the bourgeois Ponsin 
brought reproach upon her, and her ancient aristocracy cut her. 
Under these circumstances she preferred a house in the country to 
one in Paris. My father, on the death of his wife, came to live with 
her, and since that bitter day which deprived us of him by a fall from 
his horse, she and I haye been all that we could be to each other. 
Life here would be intensely dull if I had not thoughts and a love of 
books, which I gained from my father. Only books and thoughts are 
not all-sufficient ; movement is so essential to life that without it we 
live no longer ; therefore, when grandmamma is napping, I rush into 
the fields, pluck the wild flowers, hunt the bees and the butterflies, or 
jump the ditches with my faithful dog Bernard ; then I feel that I 
am young, and believe that Iam happy. I have no riding-horse, but 
I drive a black mule, all over bells, with a light carriage, and I have 
taught him to know my hand, and to obey it. Our servant, Jeannette, 
accompanies me, her mother presides over a neighbouring farm, and 
we often have a feast there anda dance. On soberer days I teach 
the children, and the priests don’t interfere with me. They know 
better, so there will be a learned rustic population soon; and they 
teach me many things too. I am excellent at homely cooking, and 
can imitate the notes of most birds. Besides this, I can grow vege- 
tables as well as I can cook them; out of pure wantonness of heart I 
sometimes sing, and I must be grateful to my voice, for it was my 
voice that first won me the consideration ... But here I shall 
break off, for I have a secret no less than you. I say no less than you, 
because I detect one in your ostensible confidence: I am certain of it. 
There lurks a concealed thought behind your open words. Delorme 
would not be so wholly unwelcome unless . . . But these outpour- 
ings will flow from the heart when we meet in the middle of May 
perhaps, or it may be earlier. I wait for the arrival of grandmamma’s 
old friend, Madame St. Valier, to avail myself of the invitation of 
my cousin Kmilie Dépret to visit her in Paris. She is neither rich 
nor noble, and I love her all the better for not being fashionable. 
Be sure, dear Nelly, that I look forward with delight to our meeting, 
and that I mean to wring from you your deepest mysteries, and then, 
and not till then, to give up mine. It is a sacrifice to relinquish 
them, for the heart loves a recess where one alone may enter. 
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My best remembrances to your aunt, and for yourself much love. 
On looking again at your letter I see your question about Delorme ; 
if you wish to deal kindly with him you must deal frankly—a decided 
dismissal is right, and it is better to force a man to the point at once 
than to let him waste his life in hanging about you. 


Sopuie DE LA Rocue. 


After the receipt of this letter Nelly grew brighter and she re- 
solved to act upon her friend’s advice and find some way of at once 
dismissing Delorme; she was even eager for the fitting moment to 
arrive, but fate was against her determination. Henri was absent 
from Paris on a mission for his father, and he might be away for 
some days—so Lord Helicon informed his friends when he paid 
them his customary morning visit. Delorme, however, was only an 
episode ; his main subject being the reading of his new comedy to 
Lady Reynolds—he wished to have her unbiassed opinion and to read it 
to her alone. Nelly laughingly promised not to interrupt and indeed 
to absent herself. It happened that she was going out on business. 
The business which took Miss Reynolds out was a visit to the abode 
of the Barbarins, a poor family who had fallen into distress since the 
time of the siege. Jacques Barbarin was a paperhanger and house 
decorator ; he .was a man of industrious habits who had been the 
support of his family till cold and hunger, when Paris was besieged, 
drove him to drink. Then he rushed into violence and joined in the 
excesses of the Commune. Hidden by some friend he escaped the 
fate that befel many of his comrades, but it was long before he could 
return to work again; now for the first time some employment had 
fallen into his hands. His mother had become older than her age; 
the shock of these events and the long period of privation she had 
gone through had almost annihilated her. These details were known 
to Nelly through the medium of a carpenter employed by her aunt, 
and she had frequently sent food and clothing to the poor family, 
sometimes going to see them in person. Mrs. Pearse this morning 
carried a basket of contributions for her, and trudged willingly by her 
side upon an errand of compassion ; while Lady Reynolds was glad 
to see her set out in any direction that took her away from the 
Salon and that might change the current of her ideas, for Lord 
Helicon’s arguments had not persuaded her, and she still thought 
of Delorme as the man best qualified to make her niece happy, and 
consequently her sympathies ran counter to the painter. 

The sun was bright ; Miss Reynolds was pleased with her friend’s 
letter, and the way seemed short, though one portion of it led 
through dirty, ill-paved streets. 

The habitation of the Barbarins was a wretched tenement 
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contrived for as many lodgers as possible—where light and space 
were scant, and long, irregular, unclean stairs had to be mounted 
before the two rooms occupied by them were reached. Jacques was 
out at work ; his wife was cooking, making a potage for the children, 
who looked hungry enough, a boy and a girl. In the next room lay 
the bedridden old mother. With haste Nelly opened her packet of 
provisions and then went to visit the chief object of her care. The 
woman’s face lighted up at her entrance, some of its hardest lines 
disappeared, and her brown bony hands clasped Nelly’s with fervour. 
“T knew you were coming,” she said: “I felt you were coming. We 
old women can prophesy the weather: we feel the approach of rain 
in our bones with many pains; but then we know also when the 
sunshine is near.” 

Nelly stooped and kissed the hand that clasped hers, while she 
murmured, “ God bless you, Madame Barbarin.” 

“God does bless me when He sends such as you to me—and there 
are others such, or there is one other such.” Madame Barbarin had 
made an effort to say all this, and sunk back upon her pillow. Nelly, 
signing to her to rest, took the opportunity of surveying the room 
with the intention of supplying some of its wants; the adjoining 
apartment was bare of comfort, but to her surprise she found in 
this one some serviceable additions to the furniture. There was 
a great change: the small chamber was almost cheerful. There 
were flowers in it, and, what was more remarkable, there were two 
pictures on the wall opposite to Madame Barbarin’s bed. It was 
impossible to discern the subjects, for the place was dark, and even 
when Nelly went close up to them she could but dimly see; yet she 
was filled with pleasant wonder, which her face expressed as she 
turned to the old woman and said: 

“You have a good son who bestows the first-fruits of his work 
upon you.” 

Madame Barbarin rose in her bed and replied with energy, “ It 
is not my son; take the pictures to the light; take that one on your 
right.” 

°N elly lifted it from the nail on which it hung and brought it close 
to the small window ; carefully she examined it over and over again ; 
she turned it first one way then the other, for she knew the touch. 
She had only seen one other by the same hand, but her imagination 
could not deceive her; if it did she was mad. This picture was by 
Huguenay. Her colour came and went, her breathing became hurried. 
Was it insanity, or did the principal figure bear a resemblance to 
herself? She strained her eyes to take in all the details, and she 
made out in a corner the initials V. H., and at the foot of the picture 
these words, An Angel’s Visit. She had surely lost her senses, for the 
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room on the canvas seemed like this one, and the sick woman who 
was taking a glass of wine from the hand of the girl by her bed-side 
resembled Madame Barbarin. 

While Miss Reynolds gazed on the picture bewildered, Madame 
Barbarin watched her with keen delight. Nelly saw her expression, 
and, coming close to her, she placed the picture on the bed and 
said, “I cannot be awake; what I fancy can’t be true.” The old 
woman gave a shrill laugh, and rejoined, “A likeness of yourself, 
isn’t it?” 

Nelly nodded—she was speechless. 

“Well, don’t be frightened, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

“Oh, tell!” whispered Nelly. 

“Tf,” said Madame Barbarin, “I am occasionally visited by an 
angel, I sometimes receive a god.” 

“A god!” repeated Nelly, after her. “A god. I entreat you 
go on.” 

“Miss Reynolds, you know that I mean Victor Huguenay ; who else 
could it be?” 

“Who else could it be ?” Nelly said. 

The old woman clutched her hand and held it tightly in her own. 
“Ah! who else: I can’t speak long, I must cut all short; this artist 
M. Victor, some time ago employed my son as a decorator; he knew 
him to be in peril in the last days of the Commune, and he hid him 
in a cellar in his own house; he was as dexterous as kind, and he 
gave him sustenance till he could once more obtain work. Now he 
has got him some lucrative employment; now we are set up and 
Jacques will never drink again ; hunger and cold drove him to it.” 
Madame Barbarin shuddered, “Oh, Miss Reynolds. What a time.” 

“Don’t talk of it,” said Nelly, “don’t think of it now. Tell me 
about these pictures.” 

“Ah, those pictures; one, the organ-grinder with the monkey, 
M. Victor painted to please the child there, my little grandson ; the 
other was for me.” 

“How did it happen?” Nelly asked in tremulous tones. 

“Tt happened so: he came in one day just as you went away, and 
I spoke of you, calling you my sunshine; he smiled and said, ‘I know 
her ;’ he had just met you at the Salon. I said, ‘ Are you sure, did 
she look like an angel ?’ and he replied, ‘She looked charming, and 
like a noble English girl.’ He then did a little sketch, and I found it 
was you.” 

Nelly hid her face on the bed, for she felt it crimson. 

Madame Barbarin went on, “I said, ‘Oh if you could do me her 
portrait to look at when she is away.’ And not many days afterwards, 
perhaps a week, he brought me this little picture.” 

VOL. LIX, P 
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Nelly could not say a word, but she clasped Madame Barbarin in 


her arms. 

“ Ah,” said the old woman, “I thought so. I thought it was like 
that between you. How happy—what a pair—oh if I could see the 
marriage. Never mind me, Miss Reynolds—weep—it is natural.” 

Nelly wept. After a while she composed herself and proposed to 
read to Madame Barbarin. She could read as few can, tenderly and 
with varied expression. Madame Barbarin listened at first with 
charmed ears and then gradually fell into a torpor, upon which 
Miss Reynolds noiselessly left the room. 











Che Kingcraft of Love. 


—_— 


A xine would try His servants on a day,’ 


And, none suspecting, in the street was seen 
A mendicant of most unroyal mien, 


Who with no empty wallet passed away. 


One, offering all he had, went poor for Him; 
One gave Him silver, though he carried gold ; 
One gave Him a godspeed; and one was bold 

To throw Him coins debased and clipped of rim. 


But when the king returned in robe and crown, 
He that went poor was only poor a day, 
But whoso stinted Him, or said Him nay, 


He entered knight, but left the presence clown. 


Love leaves his court to look for lovers true, 
And, masked himself, unmasks his retinue. 


Mossz Macponarp. 














William Cowper. 


Wit1am Cowrrr was born on November 26, 1731, three years 
after Oliver Goldsmith, in the “ pastoral house” at Great Berkhamp- 
stead, in the county of Hertfordshire. His father, the Rev. John 
Cowper, was rector of that parish and chaplain to King George IL. ; 
his mother was Anne Donne, of the same family as the famous poet 
and Dean of St. Paul’s. For Cowper, youth and sorrow began together. 
When he was only six years old he lost his mother; yet her love and 
care of him always remained “legible in memory’s page ” to the last 
day of his troubled life. After the lapse of forty-seven years Cowper 
wrote: “I can truly say that not a week passes (perhaps I might 
with equal veracity say a day) in which I do not think of her. Such 
was the impression her tenderness made upon me, though the op- 
portunity she had for showing it was so short.” Fifty-three years 
after her death, the unexpected gift of her portrait caused him to 
pour forth his love and gratitude in a poem which for true and 
tender pathos could hardly be surpassed. 

The presence of a mother’s watchful love was a need to Cowper, 
for he was delicate both in mind and body, and his father, a good but 
austere man, was incapable of understanding a child full of eager, 
passionate hungering for sympathy and affection. Within a year of 
his mother’s death the little William was sent to school at a Dr. 
Pitman’s at Markyate Street, a village on the border-line of Hertford- 
shire and Bedfordshire. Here Cowper had to endure for two long 
wretched years “hardships of various kinds,” and a special affliction 
in the systematic bullying of a boy older than himself. “His savage 
treatment of me,” writes Cowper in his autobiography, “impressed 
such a dread of his figure upon my mind, that I well remember being 
afraid to lift my eyes upon him higher than his knees; and that I 
knew him better by his shoe-buckles than by any other part of his 
dress.” The cruelty was discovered, the bully expelled, and Cowper 
removed from the school. His education was also interrupted by a 
disease of the eyes, which forced him to reside for the next two years 
in the house of an oculist. His sight becoming better, he was sent 
at ten years of age to Westminster, where his life seems to have been 
a comparatively happy one. Though frail in body he shared the 
amusements of his companions, and became great at football and 
cricket. He also won some renown as a scholar. For some time 
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Vinny Bourne, as his pupils affectionately called him, was the usher 
of the form. Warren Hastings, the founder of the Indian Empire; 
Impey, so cruelly slandered by Macaulay; Churchill, from whom 
Cowper learnt his poetic style; Colman, the translator of Terence; 
and Robert Lloyd, the author of ‘The Actor,’ were among the 
students. It was at Westminster that Cowper wrote his first poem, 
an imitation of Philip’s undeservedly forgotten parody ‘The Splendid 
Shilling.’ This poem showed an intimate acquaintance with the noble 
cadence and majestic harmonies of the “Organ-voice of England,” 
and in Cowper’s rhythm and phraseology we often find traces of the 
same influences. Cowper himself says that he was quite unhappy 
because he had not become acquainted with Milton till he was four- 
teen, and so the previous years had suffered a loss which could never 
be repaired. 

Cowper left Westminster in 1748, and was entered as a student of 
the Middle Temple. THe resided for nine months with his father in 
the country, after which he was articled for three years to Mr. 
Chapman, a solicitor of Ely Place, Holborn, in order that he might 
acquire a practical knowledge of law whilst keeping his terms. One 
of his fellow-pupils was Thurlow, the future Lord Chancellor. Mr. 
Chapman’s house was supposed to be the poet’s home, but Cowper 
spent most of his time in Southampton Row, where lived his uncle, 
Ashley Cowper, clerk of the Parliaments. Ashley had three 
daughters ; two of them, Harriet and Theodora, were blossoming into 
womanhood. With Theodora Cowper fell in love. His love was 
returned, and for a time the course of true love ran tolerably smooth. 

In 1752 Cowper quitted Mr. Chapman’s office and took up his 
residence at the Middle Temple. It was about this time that he 
was attacked with a fit of that strange melancholy “ which rejoiceth 
exceedingly and is glad when it can find the grave.” A visit to South- 
ampton, however, produced a salutary effect on Cowper’s spirits, and 
he returned to London in 1754, and was called to the Bar. A heavy 
sorrow now fell on him. Ashley Cowper refused to sanction his 
daughter’s engagement, and was not to be shaken in his resolve by 
arguments or entreaty. The lovers parted, and never met again ; but 
Theodora remained constant to her love to the day of her death. 
Shortly after the loss of his love, Cowper had to endure another 
bitter parting. His father died in 1756, and he paid a last visit to 
his old home. “I sighed a long adieu to fields and woods, from 
which I once thought I never should be parted, and was at no time 
so sensible of their beauties as just when I left them all behind me, to 
return no more.” 

Three years after his father’s death, Cowper removed from the 
Middle to the Inner Temple, where he spent his time, not in the 
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grave study of law, but in “a constant circle of diversions.” They 
were chiefly of a literary character. He wrote essays for a weekly 
review called The Connoisseur, and he “produced several halfpenny 
ballads, two or three of which had the honour to become popular.” 
He also translated some books of Voltaire’s ‘Henriade.’ This kind 
of occupation is as a rule more pleasant than profitable; and Cowper 
was just beginning to feel the want of money when he was offered a 
lucrative appointment to a clerkship in the House of Lords. The 
offer for the moment filled him with joy. But he soon became 
morbidly nervous at having to appear at the bar of the House of 
Lords to prove his qualifications for the post. He tried to escape 
by suicide the dread trial, but he happily failed in the attempt to 
destroy himself. His madness now took a morbid, religious form, 
and his friends, judging that there was no other resource left to them, 
placed him in a lunatic asylum under Dr. Cotton, at St. Albans. 
Here he slowly recovered from his malady, and in June 1765 he 
removed to a quiet lodging at Huntingdon, in order to be near his 
brother, a fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

At Huntingdon Cowper formed that friendship which had such a 
deep influence on his life. He became acquainted with the family of 
the Unwins, consisting of husband and wife and a son and daughter. 
The Rev. Morley Unwin, the father of the family, who held a college 
living, upon which he did not reside, had once been Master of the 
Free School of Huntingdon, and had now a large house in the town, 
where he took private pupils. He is described by Cowper “as a man 
of learning and good sense, and as simple as Parson Adams.” Mary 
Cawthorne, his wife, was the daughter of a draper at Ely. “She 
has,” writes Cowper, “a very uncommon understanding, has read 
much to excellent purpose, and is more polite than a duchess. They 
are altogether the cheerfullest and most engaging family-piece it is 
possible to conceive.” Into this family Cowper was soon to be 
adopted. A few weeks after their intimacy had begun (Nov. 1765), 
a pupil left Mr. Unwin, and Cowper begged to be taken as their 
lodger, and they gladly consented. “I have found a place of rest,” 
he pathetically writes. The life at the Unwins’ was a life of “the 
utmost cheerfulness,” and in Mrs. Unwin he could almost fancy “ his 
own mother restored to life again, to compensate him for all the 
friends he had lost, and all his connections broken.” This tranquil 
life at Huntingdon was suddenly destroyed by the death of Mr. 
Unwin from a fall off his horse (28th of June 1767). 

A few days after the accident the Rev. John Newton, Curate of 
Olney, was on his road through Huntingdon, and at the request of 
an acquaintance he called upon Mrs. Unwin, to whom he was a perfect 
stranger. Much interested both in her and Cowper, he invited them 
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to his Cure of Olney, in Buckinghamshire, and they gladly accepted 
his offer. He took for them an old house next to the vicarage, and 
in September Cowper removed to the village whose scenery he has 
made familiar to every lover of English literature. 

The Rey. John Newton, under whose influence Cowper was now 
brought, was a man of stern, almost fanatical, religious views, than 
whom it would have been hard to find a worse companion for one of 
Cowper’s peculiar nervous temperament. Newton had an iron frame 
and a marvellous energy of disposition. The task of visiting the 
poor, ministering to the sick, and praying at the bedside of the dying, 
was well suited to him, but it proved fatal to the nervous invalid, 
whom he regarded in the light of a curate. Labours tending so 
much alike to spiritual excitement and physical exhaustion caused the 
old malady to return by degrees. Cowper gradually became more 


melancholy, and the gloom was increased by the death of his 
brother, 


“The sole remaining relic of his home,” 


which took place at Cambridge in March 1770. Cowper mourned 
for him deeply, and he gave expression to his feelings in a memoir 
which was afterwards published by Newton. He also paid a loving 
tribute to his memory in ‘The Time-Piece.’ Mr. Newton, in order 
to prevent Cowper from brooding over his sorrow, proposed that they 
should conjointly compose a volume of hymns to promote “the faith 
and comfort of sincere Christians,” and to perpetuate the remembrance 
of an intimate and sincere friendship. The undertaking was 
congenial with his taste and suited to his talents, and Cowper set to 
work diligently for two years on the production of those hymns, 
which have not been surpassed for depth of religious feeling and 
beauty of style. But before the work was completed, Cowper was 
assailed by his old malady, in January 1773. He was, as he wrote 
afterwards, “suddenly reduced from his wonted state of understanding 
to an almost childish imbecility.” A melancholy of the darkest dye 
overshadowed him. He again attempted to commit suicide. He 
believed that his food was poisoned, that everybody hated him, and 
especially Mrs. Unwin, though he would allow no one else to wait on 
him. The return of the malady once again prevented a soul most 
capacious and tender from enjoying the full blessing of earthly love. 
The intimate friendship between him and Mrs. Unwin had ended in 
& marriage engagement, but Cowper’s condition from this time 
forward prevented their hopes from being ever realised. Cruel 
disease prevented the poet from making her his wife, but their life 
was a 


“Union of hearts without a flaw between.” 
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In order to be out of the hearing of the annual fair, Cowper 
visited Newton at the vicarage, and, being there, entreated not to be 
sent away. He spent fourteen months under Newton’s hospitable 
roof, and during the whole of this sad time Mrs. Unwin watched 
over him with the most tender solicitude. Cowper employed himself 
in working almost incessantly in the garden, and his noticing the 
growth of trees and flowers were the first signs of recovery. One 
day some trifle made him smile. “That is the first smile for 
sixteen months,” said Newton. Mrs. Unwin persuaded him to 
return home. He was incapable of receiving pleasure either from 
company or books, but he continued to employ himself in gardening, 
and he tried carpentering. He amused himself with some leverets 
which a friend gave him (1774), and for nearly twelve years they 
continued to be his faithful companions, and oft beguiled his heart of 
thoughts that made it ache. He has immortalised “ Puss, Tiny, and 
Bess” in Latin and in English verse, and in prose. To Cowper's 
affection for his pets we owe a new element in English verse—the 
love of animals, and the poetry of their relation with man. 

More than four years elapsed before Cowper recommenced corre- 
spondence or reading. His love of literature, however, began gradually 
to revive. “I have been reading Gray’s works,” he writes, “and 
think him the only poet since Shakespeare entitled to the character of 
sublime. . . . I once thought Swift’s letters the best that could be 
written, but I like Gray’s better. His humour, or his wit, or what- 
ever it is to be called, is never ill-natured or offensive, and yet, I 
think, equally poignant with the Dean’s.” 

The next important change in Cowper’s life was occasioned by the 
departure of Mr. Newton from Olney, which took place at the end of 
1779. Before he left, Newton published the Olney Hymns, by 
which Cowper was first introduced to the world as a poet. The 
hymns, though they at first met with opposition, commanded a 
considerable sale. Newton, before leaving, persuaded Cowper, who 
was averse to seeing strangers, to allow himself to be introduced to 
the Rev. William Bull, a Dissenting minister, who was residing at 
Newport Pagnell, five miles from Olney. Bull was a man of letters, 
and of a fine imagination, and the two became fast friends. But the 
distance between their homes prevented them from being much 
together, and Cowper felt deeply the absence of Newton, with whom 
he had lived twelve years in daily intercourse. He strove against 
“black melancholy,” and tried to divert it by exercise of mind and 
body. He worked at his garden with greater energy, built frames 
for pine plants, and glazed the kitchen windows. He commenced a 
correspondence with the Newtons, and the letters written by him at 
this time are among the most delightful of his compositions. He 
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also for a while indulged in a passion for drawing. “I draw moun- 
tains, valleys, woods, and streams, and ducks and dabchicks. I 
admire them myself, and Mrs. Unwin admires them, and her praise 
and my praise put together are fame enough for me.” Cowper had 
also been amusing himself with versifying upon various occasions, 
and it was Mrs. Unwin who first proposed to him some work of 
greater importance, and suggested as a theme ‘The Progress of 
Error.’ Cowper began the poem in December 1780, and so eagerly 
did he enter into the work and pursue it that in three months he 
wrote, not only the ‘Progress of Error,’ but also ‘Truth,’ ‘Table 
Talk,’ and ‘ Expostulation.’ They were accepted by Joseph Johnson, 
a publisher to whom the world owes a debt of gratitude, for he was 
the first to recognise the genius of Cowper and Wordsworth, and to 
him English readers owe the first publication of their works. John- 
son, however, suggested an addition to the volume, and Cowper 
accordingly wrote ‘ Hope’ and ‘ Charity,’ and afterwards added ‘ Con- 
versation’ and ‘ Retirement.’ A few minor pieces were included, 
and the volume was published in the spring of 1782. Cowper asked. 
Newton to write a preface, and, after some demur, Newton consented. 
When the preface was printed, Johnson took fright at its serious 
tone, and desired it might be cancelled. Mr. Newton, though hurt, 
consented to its withdrawal. It was first printed in the fifth edition, 
1790. 

The appearance of Cowper’s first volume marks the opening of » 
new era in English literature. The history of literary thought 
during the eighteenth century corresponds, in fact, with that of 
moral and religious thought. We have the invasion of literature by 
rationalism, and the subsequent expulsion of the invader by the 
forces of imagination. The inductive spirit of the age, which found 
it hard to reconcile the actual condition of things with the scheme of 
Providence, appears in Pope’s ‘Essay on Man.’ ‘The Rape of the 
Lock,’ the most exquisite monument of playful fancy that universal 
literature offers, reflects the brilliant wit of the great society of 
Queen Anne; and the ‘Satires and Epistles’ represent the social 
follies and fierce party strife of the day. Pope is the man of his age, 
not only in choice of subjects, but in workmanship. The great and 
common aim of writers was form or art, and Pope was a true artist. 
No writer ever compressed so much sound sense into so narrow a 
compass with so much elegance and ease. Condensation and per- 
Spicuity are among his most conspicuous merits. His satire wants 
breadth but it never wants form, and no author in the English 
language has ever turned a compliment with more exquisite ingenuity 
and grace. His versification has perhaps been overrated. It is 
highly polished, and is unrivalled in mere smoothness, but its 
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uniformity in a long poem grates on the ear. The notes are sweet 
enough in themselves, but they are never skilfully blended. There 
is no linked sweetness long drawn out, nor does Pope delight the ear 
with any musical surprise. However, with all his defects, he was a 
great master of our English, and as a maker of exquisite polished 
verse he was the most perfect representative of the school which 
Dryden founded. Pope’s versification became the common form for 
all the poets of the second order; but lacking his artistic genius 
their works are wanting in the elegant and elaborate execution which 
distinguish his masterpieces. But even in Pope’s lifetime, poetry 
had begun to give indication of the new character and tone which 
were realised in Cowper. 

The most distinguished of Pope’s contemporaries adopted styles of 
their own, or departed widely from that of their illustrious master. 
Thomson—who owes one of his finest and most picturesque similes 
to Pope—made no attempt to enter the school of polished satire and 
pungent wit. He led men from the restlessness of their life to the 
quiet of the country. He revived that poetry of nature which 
Milton began, and Cowper, Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley have 
perfected. He chose Milton for his model of form, and he discarded 
the monotony of the heroic couplet in favour of blank verses. For 
the materials of ‘The Castle of Indolence’ he is indebted to Spenser’s 
‘Faérie Queene.’ Men were now returning to an older age for 
illumination and guidance. Collins and Gray had a devout love for 
the “ poet’s poet,” and, like Thomson, they discarded Pope’s form, 
but they did not express themselves in blank verse, but lyrics 
delicate in thought and exquisitely finished in form, and steeped 
with genuine feeling and a true love of nature. These pieces occupy 
a permanent place among the jewels of our literature, but they had 
not much immediate influence. Gray was ridiculed, and Collins was 
neglected. The good seed, however, was sown, and in the next 
generation Cowper completed what Thomson began. 

Though the appearance of Cowper’s first volume marks the opening 
of an important era in our literary history, the book itself was coldly 
received. This is scarcely to be wondered at, for the work was 
wanting in the elements of popularity. The subjects of his poems 
{‘ Table Talk,’ ‘The Progress of Error,’ ‘Truth,’ &.) were not likely 
to interest the gay world, and the poet’s manner of treatment was 
not likely to please its fastidious taste. To readers accustomed to 
the polished smoothness of Pope, the harsh versifications of the ‘ Pro- 
gress of Error’ would be unbearable. Cowper’s style improved by 
practice, and the fine versification of ‘Conversation’ and ‘Expostulation’ 
presents a strong contrast to ‘The Progress of Error’; but in his 
best work there are to be found many false rhymes and prosaic lines. 
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There are, however, passages in these earlier works of Cowper glowing 
with the bright hues of fancy and of masterly execution. ‘ Retirement,’ 
his most musical piece, is deeply pervaded by the love of nature, and 
in it we have traces of that descriptive power which was afterwards 
so fully developed. To students of Cowper’s inner life the poem 
will always be of painful interest for the dark striking picture of 
melancholy that it contains. ‘Conversation,’ rich in Addisonian 
humour, shows how strangely humour and melancholy were blended 
in his nature. Addison never sketched with more exquisite skill the 
follies and frailties of life ; and, as in Addison’s writings, his humour 
is the handmaid of striking wisdom and goodness. ‘ Expostulation ’ 
is an impassioned appeal to England to avoid sin, and he traces the 
history of the Jews to prove that the wages of sin isdeath. ‘Truth’ 
also dwells on the sinfulness of man, and the perfection of God and 
the need of a Saviour ; but, as the title would lead one to expect, it 
is not an essay on Truth in the abstract. ‘Hope’ is based on the 
same idea, and he, who at the cross of hope with a hopeless hand 
was clinging, tells us in words of deep pathos that Hope is the only 
cure for the ills of life. In ‘ Charity,’ a poem of less vigour, the poet 
describes in glowing terms the advantages of commerce ; but he does 
not fail to notice the evils connected with it, arising from the avarice 
of men, the chief of which he considers to be slavery. The lines in 


which he characterises slavery are a good specimen of Cowper’s higher 
strains : 


“ All other sorrows virtue may endure, 

And find submission more than half a cure; 
Grief is itself a medicine, and bestowed 

To improve the fortitude that bears the load, 
To teach the wanderer, as his woes increase, 
The path of wisdom, all whose paths are peace. 
But slavery! Virtue dreads it as her grave, 
Patience itself is meanness in a slave.” 


‘The Progress of Error’ is more crude and less beautiful than any 
other poem in Cowper's first volume. As in the case of ‘Truth,’ the 
title is somewhat misleading. The poem is not a philosophical 
discussion of the Progress of Error, but a long statement in verse 
that operas, card-playing, intemperance, gluttony, reading of bad 
novels, are the fruitful sources of error. The remarks are in the 
main just and true, but they do not solve the grave problem, ‘ The 
Progress of Error.’ ‘Table Talk,’ though not the first-written of 
the author’s long poems, was placed first by him in the collection as 
explaining his aims. In it he announces his principles of diction 
and versification, and, speaking with contempt for the creamy smooth- 
ness of the fashionable verse of his day, he exclaims : 
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“Give me the line that ploughs its stately course 
Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by force, 
That like some cottage beauty strikes the heart, 
Quite unindebted to the tricks of art.” 


These very lines show that Cowper was not “ too proud for art.” The 
ceesura, followed by the hard accented “ conquering,” well imitates the 
opposing current. At the close of ‘ Table Talk’ the poet discusses the 
functions of poetry, and lamenting that religion has so seldom found 


“ A skilful guide into poetic ground,” 


he thinks it the only untilled soil left for the poet to cultivate. The 
retrospect contains a simile which has rarely been surpassed by any 
English poet— 


“ Ages elapsed ere Homer’s lamp appear’d, 
And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard; 
To carry nature lengths unknown before, 

To give a Milton birth, ask’d ages more. 

Thus Genius rose and set at order’d times, 
And shot a day-spring into distant climes ; 
Ennobling every region that he chose, 

He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose, 

And tedious years of Gothic darkness past, 
Emerged all splendour in our isle at last. 
Thus lovely haleyons dive into the main, 

Then show far off their shining plumes again.” 


In ‘Table Talk,’ the character of Chatham equals any drawn by 
Dryden or Pope. The great feature of the whole series of poems is 
the stinging satire. Cowper’s shafts of satire are as pointed as 
Pope’s, but they are not tipped with the poison of personality. He 
never uses them as instruments of private vengeance. He draws not 
individuals, but types of character, and his sketches form a class and 
have a character peculiar to themselves. The sketches of the Fox- 
Hunting Clergyman in ‘ The Progress of Error,’ the Ancient Prude 
in ‘Truth,’ and of Sir Smug in ‘ Hope,’ are as sharp and vigorous as 
any drawn by Hogarth; and, like Hogarth’s compositions, they are 
equally remote from caricature and from mere still life. 

Cowper, having sent his “wits out to venture,’ soon became 
anxious about the issue. The critics in the magazines spoke in 
praise, and Cowper shrewdly remarks that “magazines are publica- 
tions we have but little respect for, till we ourselves are chronicled in 
them, and then they assume an importance in our esteem which 
before we could not allow them.” Benjamin Franklin, to whom a 
copy of the work had been sent, praised thé work. But the silence 
of two old friends, Thurlow and Colman, annoyed Cowper more than 
the praise of others gave him delight. The copy of the volume sent to 
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the Lord Chancellor was accompanied by a most respectful letter, but 
neither book nor letter was acknowledged. Cowper gave vent to his 
wounded feelings in the ‘ Valediction.’ Though the critics praised his 
volume, this praise could not gain for it general favour, and it did not 
sell. It was a lady who suggested to Cowper the subject of his first 
important poem, and it was a lady who became the means of making 
him popular. Before the publication of his first volume, in the summer 
of 1781, Cowper became acquainted with Lady Austen, “a lively, agree- 
able woman, who had seen much of the world, and accounted it a great 
simpleton, as it is; one who laughed, and made laugh, and could keep 
up a conversation without seeming to labour at it.” The acquaint- 
ance soon ripened into intimacy. The most sunny years of Cowper’s 
life were those spent in Lady Austen’s company. She dissipated his 
melancholy, stimulated his genius, and added a fresh charm to his life. 
One day, to relieve a fit of terrible despondency, she recounted to him 
the story of John Gilpin, as one which she had heard in childhood ; 
and the next morning the poet sent her the ballad which will be read 
with pleasure as long as the world appreciates,simple genuine humour. 
But this celebrated ballad is by no means the only, nor is it the 
greatest, debt which English literature owes to Lady Austen. She 
was fond of Milton, and a great admirer of his majestic rhythm. 
She often begged Cowper to try his powers in blank verse. “I will,” 
he answered one day, “if you will give me a subject.” “Oh, you 
can write on any subject,” said she ; “ write upon the sofa.” The poet 
obeyed ; thence the great poem, and hence its title. It was begun in the 
summer of 1783, and completed in about twelve months. But before 
it was finished, the friendship between Cowper and Lady Austen was 
dissolved. Its termination was due to the old fierce war between love 
and duty. The friendship between them was fast ripening into love, 
and Cowper felt that duty forbade him to forsake Mrs. Unwin, who 
had devoted her life to his service. He therefore wrote that very 
tender yet resolute letter in which he explained and lamented the 
circumstances that forced him to renounce Lady Austen’s society. 
In May 1784 Lady Austen took her final leave of Olney, and in 
June 1785 the new volume was published. Its success was instant 
and decided. The public were delighted to hear the pure fresh voice 
of nature, and the descriptions of the English country and domestic 
scenes won the hearts of Englishmen, and made the name of Cowper 
a household word in English literature. By the magic of poetic 
genius he transformed the sights of every-day life into poetry. The 
sparkling log, the motions of fingers plying the needle, are made 
poetical by him. He proved that poetical subjects strew our path in 
life, if we only have the eyes to see them. He had an insight into 
nature, and a power of painting it with all the accuracy of the 
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topographer and the picturesqueness of the poet. Those who are 
fond of tracking poets through the garden of their predecessors will 
find that Cowper has been influenced in his deseriptions of nature by 
‘The Seasons’; but Cowper’s pictures are more clear, more accurate, 
more artistic. His descriptions are all from nature, and not one of 
them second-hand. Both poets had this in common, their sympathies 
were universal, their hearts were steeped with love of all mankind, 
and they introduced the human sentiment into the scenes they 
represent. In the same way the earliest landscape painters sought 
to give their pictures interest by placing a group of persons in the 
foreground, engaged in some suggestive oeeupation. Cowper’s love 
and veneration for nature arose from his love and veneration for man, 
but he had no veneration for the majesty of simple nature. Exquisite 
observer and careful landscape painter, he could paint her outward 
aspects, but he was deaf to her inner voice. He loved Nature as one who 
finds a respite in her companionship from distracting thoughts, but 
he never, like Wordsworth, found in naturea spirit to whom he might 
confess, and from whom, he might gather strength. He took asimple 
delight in field and sky and flower; but he was lacking in that 
philosophic insight which penetrates beyond the veil and sees things 
unutterable. Sometimes Cowper seems to express a kind of 
pantheism— 






























































“here lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God;” 


but a marked distinction must be drawn between the poetical 
pantheism of Wordsworth and Cowper. With Cowper it is an 
expression of the sentiment that the divine element manifests itself 
in the flowers of the field and the works of nature, and in the animal 
creation ; but with Wordsworth there is a spirit in nature, whose 
presence does not exclude God, but stands in the same relation to God 
as we do ourselves, and helps us to know God. Wordsworth went to 
nature to draw all manly grace and goodness by “silent sympathy” 
from the woods and clouds and sounds around him. Cowper fled 
from the selfishness, the corruption, the scepticism of the world to 
fields and woods where 


“Traces of Hden are still to be found.” 









































The depravity of human nature, the lost condition of man, the 
need of a Saviour, were the egydinal doctrines of Evangelism. Like 
the Puritanism of the seventeegth century, the Evangelicalism:of the 
eighteenth century was a protest against an age of moral and ‘spiritual 
deadness. It was a reaction agwingt, the . evidential and moral theory 
of the previous years. The jnghobwé:spiritzof-the-age appears in 
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Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ and the revival of religious enthusiasm by 
the forces of imagination in Cowper. He was the singer of the 
movement. And if from it he derived his morbid sense of a convic- 
tion of sin,and a morbid feeling of horror and despair, he also derived 
from ita passionate impulse of human sympathy with the wronged and 
the afflicted. It was from religion that he drew his deepest inspira- 
tion and his noblest themes. 

The publication of ‘The Task’ brought Cowper literary fame, and 
something more precious to his loving nature—a renewal of intimacy 
between him and his relations. One morning he found, to his great 
surprise, a letter franked by his uncle Ashley. It proved to be 
from his cousin Harriet, now Lady Hesketh, widow of Sir Thomas 
Hesketh, and it was full of kindly inquiry and solicitude. Cowper 
was transported with pleasure. A copious correspondence arose, and 
English literature was enriched with letters which overflow with 
fondness and sparkle with flashes of wit and humour. In one of his 
letters Cowper tells Lady Hesketh a great secret—so great that she 
must not even “ whisper it to her cat.” He is engaged in translating 
Homer, and has done twenty-one books of the Iliad. In January 
1786 he received an anonymous letter warning him against allowing 
his health to suffer in case the success of his Homer should not come 
up to his expectations, and announcing the intention of allowing him 
an annuity of fifty pounds a year. Cowper first thought the letter 
was Lady Hesketh’s, and then he fancied it was her father’s writing 
disguised. It has never been ascertained who the benefactor was, but 
there is every reason to suppose that it was Theodora, faithful to the 
love of her youth. 

In June 1786 Lady Hesketh went to Olney. Cowper had been 
long looking forward to her visit with eager delight; but when Lady 
Hesketh arrived his spirits broke down under the pressure of too 
much joy. The attack was fortunately transitory; in a few days 
the gloom wore off, and Cowper wrote that he was happier than he 
had ever been since he had come to Olney. It was due to his cousin 
that Cowper left the village where he had passed nineteen years of 
his life, and which he has immortalised. Lady Hesketh saw that the 
house at Olney was fast falling into decay, and that its situation was 
unsuited to a man subject todepression. Cowper had become friendly 
with the Throckmortons, 2 Roman Catholic family who lived at the 
pretty village of Weston, about a mile from Olney. They had a 
house to let which adjoined their own pleasure-grounds, “where a 
slipper would not be soiled even in winter,’ and where in summer 
avenues of limes and elms afforded a delicious shade. The Throck- 
mortons were anxious to have Cowper as a tenant, and they offered 
the house on liberal terms. Lady Hesketh insisted on defraying the 
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cost of removal, and in November 1786 Cowper was the occupant of 
the lodge at Weston. 

Bright prospects of happiness now seemed to rise before them, but 
they had only been a fortnight in their new home when a heavy 
calamity fell upon them. After a few days’ illness, William Unwin, 
the only son of his mother, and the best-loved friend of Cowper, died. 
The poet’s grief was great, and proved too much for his reason. From 
January to June 1787 he was again in his old terrible state. As in 
his previous attacks, he attempted suicide. He recovered almost 
suddenly, and with eagerness resumed his correspondence and his 
translation of Homer. His first letter was to a new friend, Samuel 
Rose, who had visited him on the eve of his mental attack, and 
Cowper wrote to acknowledge the attention. Rose had presented 
him with a copy of the poems of Burns, and Cowper thought the work 
“a very extraordinary production.” Though the personal views of 
Burns and Cowper present no single point of resemblance, their 
literary lives bear a close analogy to each other. Both men helped 
to raise poetry from the feeble artificial state in which they found it. 
Both of them fought for inspiration in nature, and both ever found 
gentleness of feeling, delicacy of humour, and tenderness for “ all 
things great or small.” 

In the summer of 1791 Cowper’s Homer was published. He had 
been two years engaged upon it when it was interrupted by his 
illness. His first version was full of the quaint language of the 
writers of the fifteenth century, which Cowper thought was the kind 
of English best suited for reproducing the simplicity of the Homeric 
manner. Wise as his choice was to express Homer’s ideas in words 
old and plain, Cowper’s friends objected to his archaic diction, and 
with reluctance he altered it. The corrections amounted to a re-trans- 
lation, and the work cost him five years of labour. It cannot be said 
that the five years were spent in profitless labour, though they might 
have been better employed in original work. Cowper’s translation, 
if not popular, still remains an English classic. It has not the 
majesty and melody of the original, but it is English blank verse by 
an English master. There are other qualities in the poetry of Homer 
besides the music of the verse, and many of these qualities Cowper 
reproduces. He has preserved the vivid pictures, the grandeur, the 
simplicity, and the pathos of the original. 

His Homer finished, Cowper began to seek for fresh work to employ 
his time and his thoughts. Unfortunately he undertook an edition 
of Milton. Though an ardent admirer of Milton, he had not the 
accurate scholarship nor the habits of patient research necessary for 
an annotator. His incapacity for the task vexed and troubled him, 
and the engagement had ultimately to be given up. It, however, 
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gained Cowper a warm and sincere friend. Hayley had also been 
engaged by a publisher to edit an edition of Milton, and, on hearing 
that Cowper was employed on a like task, he wrote a letter, disclaiming 
all rivalry, and expressing the warmest admiration of his poetry. 
From being strangers a strong friendship sprang up between them. 
In May 1792 Hayley visited Cowper at Weston. But he had not 
been there many days when Mrs. Unwin hada severe paralytic 
stroke, and had to be nursed by him whom she had so faithfully 
nursed. On her partial recovery they returned Hayley’s visit at his 
residence at Eartham, near Chichester. Cowper enjoyed the “ magni- 
ficent landscape,” the Sussex hills—which in Buckinghamshire might 
well pass for a mountain—and the sea. At Eartham, Romney took 
the portrait, “with the most exact resemblance possible,” by which 
Cowper is so well known to us. They returned to their beloved 
retreat at Weston in September, and from that time Mrs. Unwin grew 
weaker in mind and body. Cowper watched and nursed her with the 
tenderness of a woman, and he poured out all his deep love for her 
in some verses, which for depth of feeling and pathos, pure and 
profound, can never be surpassed : 
“Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 
My Mary! 

For could I view nor them nor thee, 

What sight with seeing could I see, 

The sun would rise in vain for me, 

My Mary!” 

The day broke when the sun rose in vain for him, for his Mary’s 
soul had fled from earth. The dark clouds of melancholy, which had 
hung over him all his life, grew blacker and blacker. He tried to 
disperse them by hard and steady work. He began to revise his 
Homer, and on March 8, 1799, he completed the task. Shortly 
afterwards he wrote ‘ The Castaway,’ his last original poem ; and it 
is the last plaintive cry of one who has long buffeted against the 
waves of sorrow : 


“No voice divine the storm allay’d, 
No light propitious shone, 
When, snatch’d from all effectual aid, 
We perish’d, each alone, 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelm’d in deeper gulfs than he.” 


The stormy voyage of life was now drawing to a close. The haven 
of rest was nigh. On the 25th of April, in the first year of the 
century, Cowper fell asleep, to wake up in that world “ where all tears 


are wiped away.” G. W. Forrzsr. 
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A SKETCH IN TWO PARTS. 


“Sunt, qui 
Crustis et pomis viduas venentur avaras, 
' Excipiantque senes quos in vivaria mittant.” 
Horace, Ep. I. i. 


PART I. 
PRINCE’S GATE. 


Te funeral was over; the great mourning coaches had deposited 
their highly respectable burdens at the door of the large house in 
Prince’s Gate, and people, standing in little groups about hall and 
dining-room, were beginning to grow quite conversational, and to 
forget, in the light from the freshly unshuttered windows, what 
cause had brought them together. 

When a man gets beyond the portion of life allotted to him by 
public opinion and the Bible, he must not expect to be very deeply 
mourned when he does die ; and Mr. Pierrepoint, at whose last rites 
his friends had just assisted, had outlived by two years those “three 
score and ten years” of Scripture. Under the circumstances immode- 
rate grief at his loss was not to be expected; it was reserved for 
disappointed legatees to mourn, as a waggish cousin, a “ briefless 
barrister,” whispered to his neighbour. 

Upstairs the newly-made widow was sitting, with clasped hands 
and pensive eyes, alone in her dainty boudoir. The sunlight, falling 
upon her, called up points of gold in the rich brown of her thick, 
coiled hair, and put to severe test the delicate pureness of her skin. 
There was a tap at the door, and in answer to her subdued “ come 
in” a tall gentleman entered, whose stout proportions and sleek grey 
head seemed thoroughly in keeping with his clerical coat and gaiters. 
Mrs. Pierrepoint rose and stood gravely before him. “Do you want 
me, uncle ?” she said. 

“You had better go downstairs, my dear,” he answered; “ Mr. 
Wormit is about to read the will.” 

“Do you think it better that I should be present ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said the Dean, deliberately, “it was your husband's 
special wish. Now, my dear Minnie, if you are ready, we will go at 
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once ;” and, taking her on his arm, he led his niece to the drawing- 
room, where the people, including lawyer Wormit, had assembled. 
There was a little hush as the widow came into the room ; naturally 
enough she was the subject of no small amount of speculation and 
curiosity. When a man dies possessed of something like £20,000 a 
year, his possible inheritors acquire an importance which they have 
never had before. All eyes turned openly or furtively on to the 
young figure sitting near the Dean, looking very pale and pathetic 
in the heavy crape dress. 

Then the first tones of the lawyer’s voice directed everyone’s 
thoughts to the matter in hand. 

It was not a long will; in spite of legal intricacies and repetitions 
it took hardly ten minutes to read. There were a few legacies to 
relatives, a few to servants; but the testator had unconditionally 
bequeathed the bulk of his huge property to his wife—Mrs. Minnie 
Pierrepoint. 

There was a hush, a pause; if the widow had been an object of 
interest before, she was one of something like awe now; and all eyes 
were turned upon her. Her face was very pale; her full, red lips 
pressed tightly together; her bosom rose and fell; for a moment she 
closed her eyes—that was all. She turned to the Dean and spoke in 
a low, tremulous voice : 

“Please, uncle, would you see to all these people? I have ordered 
dinner for them at six; I should like to go upstairs.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said the clergyman, offering her his arm, 
and looking at her with no little respect—he had had no expectations: 
from the dead man, and consequently could rejoice the more thoroughly 
in his niece’s good fortune. “Certainly. I suppose you will dine. 
in your own room?” 

“No, thank you, uncle. Jenkinson will bring me up some tea 
presently. Iam not hungry.” 

Mrs. Pierrepoint went back into her boudoir, which led into the 
great empty bedroom. She would stay there alone that evening, 
and would not dine. Not that, as a rule, she was indifferent to delicate 
cookery—on the contrary, there was a good deal of the epicure in 
her nature; it was this very epicureanism which kept her fasting 
to-night. She had a subtler, more exquisite feast in store for herself ; 
she would not spoil the effect of either banquet by indulging in both 
at the same time. 

There was a soft, golden light in the little room, a soft breath of 
summer blowing in through the open window; beyond the roofs. 
of the houses she could see the tops of the trees in Kensington 
Gardens, standing out against a sky bright with all the glory of the. 
declining day. Mrs. Pierrepoint drew a low chair to the open 
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window, and lay back with closed eyes. She could not believe it, 
could not realise it; that for which she had given up so much was 
hers at last, her very own, not held at the caprice of a sickly, jealous 
old man. Only six months, and she was free; long, dreary months 
of self-repression they had been; but they were over, and her reward 
was greater than she had ever dared to hope (though, to do her 
justice, she had never much occupied herself with unworthy specu- 
lation). She clasped her hands tightly together, and the fingers 
of her right hand came in contact with her wedding-ring. Poor 
Mr. Pierrepoint! He must have loved her very much to have made 
such a will. She really did feel sorry for him, that he had died so 
suddenly. No one should ever be able to say that she had not 
respected his memory. She rose and, taking a key from her watch- 
chain, went towards an escritoire standing in a far corner of the 
room. On the way she paused before a tall mirror let into the wall, 
and stood pensively observing her own reflection. 

Minnie Pierrepoint was not a tall woman, but the exquisiteness 
of her proportions made up for any deficiency in height; nor was she 
very slight for her twenty-two years, indeed, kind friends were fond 
of prophesying for her an obese middle age, grounding their pro- 
phesies on a certain, by no means unbecoming, fullness and roundness 
in her form. 

She stood for a few minutes peering gravely into her own large 
grey eyes, critically observing the curves of her short nose and red 
lips, which latter, someone had often told her, looked as though 
“some bee had newly stung them.” Perhaps it was this thought 
which brought the flush to her pale face, and sent her into the corner 
where stood the escritoire. She sat down on the floor, and unlocking 
it, pulled out a little drawer whence came a faint scent of rose- 
leaves, from which she took a packet of letters tied together with 
a blue riband. She took it out carefully, tenderly, and let it lie 
on her lap, with her hands lightly crossed above it. Then her 
thoughts wander far away, beyond the room, beyond Kensington, 
beyond great, smoky London. She is wandering down a deep 
Devonshire lane, with its straggling vegetation growing up the 
sides of its reddish banks. Someone is by her side; and they 
are laughing and talking softly together. As they emerge from 
the lane, an ivy-grown church comes in sight. A picturesque 
old house, built of red sandstone, nestles close by, whence a white- 
haired clergyman passes out into the churchyard. . . . Again her 
thoughts take her back to the deep lane. Once more it is summer, 
and the same two people are there together, only they are not 
laughing and talking as before. She is standing still, with downcast 
face, and her companion, pale and trembling, looks down upon her 
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from his great height . . . The train of thought broke off suddenly. 
Minnie stroked her letters, and pressed them to her lips. 

“ Poor Frank,” she thought, “ poor Frank! It was cruel of me to 
break his heart like that—but I was so young, so easily persuaded ; 
and who can resist the Dean when he becomes argumentative? And 
Frank—how terrible he looked that day he came home from Cam- 
bridge and heard about it! I don’t think I shall ever forget his face in 
the lane—it makes me shudder to recall it! Will he ever forgive 
me, I wonder?” .... She leaned back against the wall with 
closed eyes, and a soft smile broke over her face; how inexpressibly 
sweet it was to be able to let imagination loose and think freely 
of Frank Quornham, to recall with a less sharp pang of remorse 
those far-away days before Mr. Pierrepoint had dawned upon her 
horizon. 

Looking back, it seemed to her that she must have been very 
impulsive, very childish, and very helpless in the hands of the 
people about her. One’s memory is apt to grow rusty with respect 
to one’s old self; we nearly always look upon ourselves as the 
products of certain causes, setting down anything unsatisfactory to 
the charge of training and circumstance. “Ah, if my aunt had only 
whipped me for stealing her horn-book, I should not now be here!” 
whimpers the wretched criminal on his way to the gallows. 

So Minnie forgot the remarkably clear-sighted, intelligent young 
woman who had given to Mr. Pierrepoint the hand long promised 
to another ; and substituted in her memory a creature of her own 
imagination—an innocent, unformed thing, much more picturesque, 
and in every respect more satisfactory. 

Long she sat there, deep in such thoughts, with closed eyes and 
half-smiling lips. 

When she awoke from her reverie the sun had set, and the air 
was beginning to blow in chilly through the open window. She rose . 
hastily, a little shocked perhaps at her own abstraction; it seemed a 
sort of disrespect to the old man lying in his newly-made grave, and 
Minnie, as perhaps you have seen, craved, like most of us, her own 
respect as well as that of others. If her notions lacked grandeur, if 
even they may seem to you (oh, high-minded reader!) to have had a 
tinge of meanness in them, we should set them down to the particular 
twist which nature and training had given to her mind. She had 
meant, she told herself, to think over things in a general way that 
night—her thoughts had insisted on gathering definiteness, and she, 
half-unconsciously, had given herself up to their delights. There 
was an irresistible charm in recalling the long past, and in figuring 
a still happier future. But she checked herself suddenly, and rising, 
rang the bell for her maid. 
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“Jenkinson,” she said, when the woman appeared, “have any 
letters come for me? ” 

“A great number ma’am. I did not like to disturb you.” 

“Yes, of course. Please bring them up to me now, and light the 
candles. I shall not want you again to-night.” In a few moments 
she was impatiently turning over a little pile of black-rimmed enve- 
lopes, all containing the same stereotyped form of condolence. 
She opened each one, then shaking her head with a half-disgusted 
movement, rose, and began pacing the little room with impatient 
footsteps. 

“ No sign, no token” (she could not help thinking). “TI might have 
expected it—he is very proud . . . . I shall have hard work. But 
one thing I feel, I know—Frank is not a man to love twice; his 
character was always nobler and stronger than mine; he always 
seemed so far above me.” . . . She stopped and buried her face in 
her hands, while the slow tears trickled through her fingers; then 
she flung back her head and spoke aloud : 

“Only a year—a year—a whole year! Oh, Frank, will you forgive 
me?” She sank down on her knees, and relieved her excited mind 
with one of those long fits of sobbing such as only women know. 


PART II. 
WHITECHAPEL. 


Tur way which lies between Prince’s Gate and Whitechapel is 
neither short nor pleasant: there is a whole series of cuts and wind- 
ings and unexpected turnings to be taken; yet neither locality 
experiences any serious inconvenience from the comparative inac- 
cessibility of the other. 

The glaring July sun beat down upon the pavement, shedding a 
fierce light on all around; making the staring geraniums in the 
flower-boxes look redder than ever; and bringing out sudden points of 
brightness in the steel harness and glossy coats of Mrs. Pierrepoint’s 
carriage-horses, which stood impatiently champing before the door of 
a certain house in Prince’s Gate. Jarvis and John, one on the box of 
the victoria, the other standing on the hot Pavement, were by no 
means in a good temper. 

“Haven't no patience with missus’s whims,” said the coachman, 
grumpily ; “ Whitechapel indeed! and on such a day as this.” 

” Maybe she’s taken to distric’ visitin’,” suggested John, mildly. 

“Not ’er!” (contemptuously)—“ that’s not ’er line. Mark my 
words, she’s up to some game or other ” Jarvis never finished 
that sentence, for at this point the door was flung open, and Mrs. 
Pierrepoint came forth to the outer air. 
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“ Whitechapel or not Whitechapel” (as Jarvis said) “the missus” 
had certainly shown no carelessness with respect to toilette that 
afternoon. 

Perhaps some stiff-backed people might have considered her costume 
hardly suitable to a one-year-old widow; she had cast off the heavy 
crape dress, bonnet, and mantle, to which she had so rigidly adhered 
during the first twelve months of her widowhood, and wore some soft 
transparent web-like material, with a dark line rippling down it, 
which lost itself every now and then in the folds. Her hat was soft 
and feathery, of some graceful, indefinite shape; in the front of her 
dress were two heavy, half-opened roses of a deep creamy colour. 

She stepped into the carriage, and repeated her orders of the 
morning to the obsequious John, “ Number 2, St. Gibb’s Buildings, 
near the Bethnal Green Museum.” 

An observer more penetrating than the footman might have re- 
marked a rather higher note than usual in the well-trained voice, a 
brighter sparkle in the eyes, a faint quiver in the full, red lips; but 
John was thinking about the long, hot journey before him—envying his 
mistress the lace parasol, which made her look so cool and comfortable. 

The carriage rolled from the door; Mrs. Pierrepoint lay back with 
wide eyes and parted lips, through which came the short, quick 
breath. She could not think: her head seemed in a confused whirl, 
half-delicious, half-terrible. To-day, to-day she was to reap the reward 
of long months of self-denial and self-repression. There would be a 
struggle—she was prepared for that, for Frank was terribly proud ; 
but of ultimate victory she felt sure. Her whole being seemed in a 
sweet fever, swayed by a “ prodigal inward joy,” such as she had not 
experienced since the old rectory days; a joy enhanced perhaps by its 
very want of a sure foundation on which to rest. 

Absorbed in her own thoughts, it was not till she had been borne 
far beyond familiar places that she was aware of the change of scene. 
When she was roused from her reverie by the unaccustomed sights, 
sounds and smells, she looked around her with a little start of 
surprise and horror. 

Frank a curate in Whitechapel! it seemed impossible. Frank, 
with his ultra-sensitiveness to external surroundings ; his shrinking 
from anything harsh, or discordant, or unsightly ; his keen delight 
in the soft, the harmonious, the beautiful ! 

She saw the narrow, crowded streets; the endless rows of houses, 
from whose every window hard, worn faces of half-starved people 
were peering; women were leaning far out over the sills, with the 
disregard of danger characteristic of their class, screaming harshly 
to over-the-way or street acquaintances. Children swarmed over 
doorsteps, on the footway, in the roadway, jostling the chaffering 
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crowd round the “ costers’” barrows, eliciting oaths from the men, 
who lounged, smoking and swearing, about the pavement. 

Mrs. Pierrepoint shuddered and closed her eyes, and a terrible fear 
struck her like a chill. What if Frank should be ill, dying? he was 
always delicate, and the life which he must have been lately leading 
must have tried him sorely. 

What a long way off was her destination! how slowly the carriage 
was moving! She called to the coachman to drive faster, but he 
answered that he was going at a greater rate than usual ; the neigh- 
bourhood was crowded, he dared not increase his pace. 

At last they emerged from the more crowded thoroughfares into a 
closely interlacing network of small streets; to the right, round by 
the left, to the right again; then the carriage stopped before a 
dingy block of high, narrow-windowed houses. Mrs. Pierrepoint 
felt her colour coming and going, and her heart beating faster 
and faster; she got out and told the man to drive on; then she 
knocked steadily at a crazy door with a great chalk 2 marked on 
it. A little pause, which seemed an age, the sound of a scufile 
within, followed by the heavy tramp of advancing footsteps, and 
in another moment Minnie found herself face to faee with a 
worn-out, sullen-looking woman, who stood in silent wonder before 
her. 

“The Rev. Mr. Quornham lives here, I believe?” said Mrs. 
Pierrepoint in her most conciliatory tones. 

The woman’s naturally sullen expression gathered definiteness ; 
there were suspicion and hostile questioning in her glance, as she 
said shortly, “ Yes.” 

“T wish to see him,” Minnie went on, with a continued effort at 
extreme suavity of manner. 

The woman put her hands on her hips, and looked uncompromisingly 
at the dainty figure before her. “Don’t know if you can seen ’im, 
I’m sure, ’s gen’ly busy "bout this time.” 

“But I wish to see him very particularly—on very urgent business 
in fact,” said Minnie, controlling her irritation, but speaking half a 
note higher than before. 

“’s not had ’is tea yei—’e never makes much of a dinner, so I give 
im ’s tea early.” The woman spoke defiantly, yet with a certain 
undertone of protectiveness and grim tenderness, which the other 
distinctly felt. 

“But will you please tell Mr. Quornham that Iam here?” There 
was a deeper flush on Mrs. Pierrepoint’s face, a softer brightness in 
her eye—everyone it seemed loved Frank, even this hard, worn-out 
creature. 

The woman closed the door; then, without a word, led the way 
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up the dark, narrow stairs, which creaked and shook at every step. 
On the second storey she stopped before a door and knocked. 

No answer, “’e’s not in there. I'll tell ’im you’ve come,” panted 
the sullen janitress, at the same time showing the visitor into the 
room, and slamming the door upon her. 

Minnie was not sorry for the respite; now that the moment had 
come for which consciously or unconsciously she had shaped the latter 
part of her life, she felt a vague fear, a terrible anxiety, though deep 
down in her heart lay the certainty of success, diffusing a strange 
happiness through all her doubts. She glanced around her with 
tender scrutiny, and her eyes filled as she noted the pathetic little 
attempts at refinement amidst the utter poverty of the surroundings. 
The room was rather large, but miserably fitted and furnished, yet 
somehow it was stamped with the unmistakeable mark of culture and 
refinement. The patched window was open, and the scent of mignon- 
ette was wafted in from the pots on the sill; two or three fine 
engravings hung on the wall (one, she remembered with a thrill, she 
had given him) ; there was a set of bookshelves with their well-worn 
books, many of them those little brown-backed, red-leaved volumes, 
of which she had been rather jealous in the old days; on the table 
was a blue vase with creamy flowers‘in it, one of which had fallen on 
an open volume of ‘ The Earthly Paradise.’ 

Footsteps sounded outside, then the handle of the door turned; 
her heart beat faster and faster ; only by a mighty effort did she raise 
her eyes to the tall figure advancing towards her. 

Some people said, speaking of him not wholly admiringly, that 
Frank Quornham was like a lily ; and the simile was not altogether 
ill-chosen. Something in the lines of the tall, slight figure, in the 
curve of the exquisitely graceful neck supporting the fine, fair 
head with its pale face and long, delicate features, might have sug- 
gested the most graceful of all flowers; but there the resemblance 
ceased ; there was no flower-like weakness or mere sweetness in 
the man’s strong, grave face, with its well-controlled lips and deep- 
set eyes. 

He came slowly towards Mrs. Pierrepoint, who rose and stood calm 
and pale before him. A faint, almost imperceptible flush sprang for 
an instant to his cheek, but slight and fleeting as it was, she saw it, 
and gave it her own interpretation. 

“ Mrs. Pierrepoint,” he said, bowing gravely, “ this is an unexpected 
pleasure.” 

Minnie’s thought was, “How dreadfully pale and thin he is 
looking!” her words were : 

“You see it is a case of Mahomet and the mountain. You did not 
come and see me, so I have come to see you.” She spoke lightly and 
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with strict impersonality, carefully steering clear of the familiar 
‘¢ Frank ” and the formal “ Mr. Quornham.” 

Frank was puzzled. “Pray sit down,” he said, indicating a chair, 
and speaking with marked formality. 

Minnie obeyed, feeling somehow a little chill and frightened; she 
had told herself over and over again that such would be her reception 
—her fear had no solid foundation, was only the recurrence of a 
certain feeling of something like awe which she had always had 
for Frank, even in the days when she had tyrannised over him. 

“T did not know where you lived, till the other day, when the Dean 
told me,” she said; “it must be a great change after Trinity.” 

“Yes; indeed. College is the little bit of poetry which comes into 
so many otherwise prosaic lives. It is something to store up in one’s 
memory.” 

“T can quite think it; one must need a great many pleasant 
memories in Whitechapel.” 

“Though even Whitechapel is not without its charms, when one 
comes to know them.” 

“T think it would take me a long time to find them out,” said 
Minnie, with a little laugh. She was wondering how she could give 
the conversation a less impersonal turn, for she felt that very soon 
the tumultuous inner emotions must burst through the outer crust of 
composure. 

There was a little pause ; Mr. Quornham leaned back in his chair, 
rather wearily ; Mrs. Pierrepoint tapped the ground impatiently with 
her foot. She had meant to be cautious, to lead up to the dénouement 
very slowly and carefully, feeling her ground at every step; but she 
had miscalculated her own strength—she could bear the silence, the 
coldness no longer, she must set at rest the wild desires and terrors 
raging in her bosom. For a moment she buried her face in her hands, 
then clasping them tightly together and looking straight at the 
young man, she spoke in a clear, high voice: 

“T daresay you are surprised at seeing me here to-day, Frank, after 
all that has happened. If it were to any other than yourself, to any 
one less great and noble, I should not have come. I have been very 
cruel, very wicked—but remember, I was young and inexperienced. 
Oh, Frank, won’t you forgive me? won’t you give me back what 
you offered me once and I threw away so blindly?. . . You were 
willing then to take my worthless self, now I offer you my worthless 
self and all I have.” 

Frank Quornham sprang to his feet, the delicate nostrils quivering, 
the pale cheek glowing for an instant with a pink flush. 

Minnie Pierrepoint, too, had risen, and stood exactly facing him; 
but when she saw that swift action of his she came nearer and looked 
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up into his eyes; a sudden thrill of pain, and dread, and joy passed 
through her—she spoke quickly, to stay the words on his lips: 

“Frank, dear, I can’t help being rich!” 

She stood with flushed, uplifted face, and extended hands; 
her breath came and went; there was a half-smile on her parted 
lips, and a great tear gathered in her eyes, which rolled down 
her cheek. 

Frank Quornham did not hesitate; the flush had faded from his 
cheek, his whole face was white, even to the lips; but there was no 
faltering in the low, deliberate voice : 

“Mrs. Pierrepoint,” he said, “let there be no misunderstanding 
between us. I hope I should not be guilty of that form of 
cowardice which sacrifices the happiness of two lives out of fear 
of the world’s judgment. But there is a barrier between us 
greater than any difference of: station could have raised up. Once 
I trusted you, believed in you, was ready to shape my life for you. 
By your own act you destroyed that faith; of faith in other things, 
which you nearly destroyed, I will not speak. I am deeply grieved 
that this should have happened. Ican appreciate the generosity of 
your offer, but I cannot accept it.” 

She stood like a statue before him; her hands still extended, her 
face uplifted towards him; the joyful tear of a moment ago lay on 
her cheek, the smile was frozen on her lips; but the cheek was 
ghastly pale, there was no colour in the full lips. She felt as if 
Someone were stabbing her, and her heart-blood was flowing, drop 
by drop, as she stood. 

He had spoken quite gently, quite impersonally ; but the scorn, 
whose expression he had been so careful to repress in voice and 
words, seemed conveyed to her with all the more force by some 
subtler means; she felt paralysed by it; suddenly her own acts 
and motives stood before her in all their miserable smallness, she 
seemed to feel dimly at something greater and nobler, to see a great 
gulf stretching between herself and this man, a gulf never to be 
spanned. 

When Frank ceased speaking, there was a pause; he stood with 
head thrown back, and eyes fixed straight before him; Minnie’s arms 
dropped nervelessly to her side, her head fell on her bosom, she made 
afew steps to the door; Frank came forward and held it open for 
her as she passed through ; the folds of her dress touched him, and 
she felt his breath on her forehead in the narrow doorway, but she 
did not look up .. . 

Back, back through dirty, crowded streets, to stately mansions and 
pleasant parks. 

For ever and for ever! She had received her sentence, and there 
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was no reprieve—a relentless though impalpable force held them 
apart ; there was no hope. 

On, on; were the hungry women crowding and pushing at the 
stall, fiercely eager for the cheapest bits of foul meat, more 
pitiable than this lady leaning back in her luxurious carriage, with 
the demons of despair and self-contempt gnawing at her heart ? 

She could see the long years stretching before her, and for the 
first time she realised what she had forfeited ; and her heart sickened 
as she came within sight of her great house, and thought of the 
emptiness of all her splendour and her wealth without love. 








A Princess of the Seventeenth Century. 


Wuen Louis XIV. gathered round him the most brilliant Court in 
Europe, and erected for it a palace lined with precious marbles and 
gorgeous with paintings recording his praise, it might have been hard 
to persuade the peasantry of that period, whose lot seemed so widely 
different, that the sum of happiness contained by their mud-plastered 
walls was about equal to that held by the gilded salons of Versailles. 
And in truth, when we read of the gay doings of the palace, of fétes 
rivalling the fairy imaginings of childhood, of fancy balls where 
ingenuity laid plans unshackled by considerations of cost, of parties 
on the water, parties in the forest, all following one another in brilliant 
succession—when we read of these, and compare them with the 
monotonous and care-bound life of the peasant, we may at first sight 
conclude that this was indeed impossible. But on studying some of 
those wonderful written memoirs with which this period abounds, 
we find that beneath all the gay glitter of Court life the human heart 
panted after unattained happiness, and that even the princess in her 
almost idolised position endured misery and mortifications beyond 
the ordinary griefs of humanity. 

Among those records whose pathos is not lessened by the absence 
of tragedy or of those events which lend colour to history, stand pre- 
eminent the letters of Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, and 
mother of the celebrated regent. 

This princess was the daughter of Charles Louis, Elector Palatine, 
by his consort Charlotte of Hesse Cassel, and was granddaughter 
of Elizabeth Stuart (sister of Charles I.), and a descendant of the 
heroic William of Orange. She was born in the historic castle of 
Heidelberg in the year 1652, but lived there only four years. Soon 
after her birth, her aunt Sophia, afterwards Electress of Hanover, 
and mother of George I. of England, was appointed to be her State 
governess, and became a second mother to her. Her own mother 
was a woman of a temper too haughty and too violent to bear 
patiently the wrongs she experienced from her husband, and es- 
caping from Heidelberg, after many miserable scenes, lived for the 
rest of her life in her own country. Charles;Louis, unable to persuade 
her to consent to a divorce, married morganatically a Countess of 
Degenfeldt, by whom he had a numerous family. It is to one of 
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her half-sisters that many of Elizabeth Charlotte’s letters are addressed, 
always in terms of respect and affection. 

After her mother’s sad catastrophe the young princess lived with 
her aunt, first at the Hague, with the old Queen of Bohemia, paying 
occasional visits to her father’s Court, and finally, after her aunt’s 
marriage, at Osnabriick and Hanover. We cannot doubt that her 
intercourse with Sophia, of whose intellect and strength of character 
it is difficult to speak too highly, imbued her with many of those 
qualities which in after-life stood her in good stead. 

X Every year, as it shortened her not unhappy girlhood, added 
to the consequence of her political position. The great delicacy of 
her only legitimate brother showed that he would probably be the 
last male of his line, and leave his sister with claims to the Palatinate, 
doubtful though they might be. This attracted the attention of 
Louis XIV., who saw the political use that might be made of such 
claims, and proposed a marriage between her and his brother Philip, 
Duke of Orleans, then a young widower. The proposal was accepted 
by her father and her aunt, and agreed to by her as a matter of 
simple duty. Sophia apparently regretted her part in the trans- 
action, for we find her niece long afterwards tenderly trying to com- 
fort her on the subject. 

The young bride was married on the 16th of November, 1671, 
after a tearful journey, and made her appearance in the brilliant Court 
of France. Her husband’s first wife had been the beautiful and 
gay Henrietta of England, whose sad death seems, among the many 
doubtful stories of poisoning of that time, to afford only too probable 
evidence that she met her end by such means. Madame, for such 
was her simple but distinguishing title, could only excite com- 
parison with the beauty of her predecessor. The account she gives 
of herself in later life is far from flattering. She writes to her half- 
sister, “ You must remember little about me if you do not class me 
with the ugly. I have always been, and now am still more so from 
the effect of smallpox. I have no features, small eyes, a short thick 
nose, long and flat lips, large hanging cheeks and a big face, and with 
all this I am short and stout.” 

When we remember that at this time the Court worshipped 
beauty, and forgave everything to Madame de Montespan and to 
Louise de la Valliére on account of theirs, we may imagine how the 
proud young German princess suffered, though she speaks so lightly 
of it. She further describes herself as fallen from the clouds on 
her arrival at Saint Germain, where the Court then resided, and 
says that she saw she was displeasing to her husband, adding with 
touching humility that this was not astonishing, as she was so ugly. 

It is pleasant to learn from other sources that the King 
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took pity on the friendless girl, and exerted himself to please and 
amuse her in a way that he had never done for the more attractive 
Henrietta. It was well that in her earlier married life she had a 
friend so powerful, for in her husband she had none. 

Philip of Orleans was the younger son of Louis XIII., and 
strongly resembled his father. He is described as being small, 
but well made, in person, handsome though effeminate in face. 
He was as dark as his brother was fair. His education 
had been almost entirely neglected, and his only acquirement, 
an intimate knowledge of the great families of France, with 
their histories, connections, and ramifications, must have been a 
poor substitute, though undoubtedly useful to a royal person. He 
was exceedingly dissipated, incapable of a real attachment, vain, 
frivolous, and fonder of dress than any woman—loading himself 
with rings, bracelets, and jewels. He chattered so incessantly 
that the King used jestingly to assign this as the cause of his own 
distaste for talking ; and Saint Simon declares that when Monsieur 
was oppressed by his approaching fatal fit of apoplexy, he became 
much less loquacious than usual—that is, he talked only about as 
much as four women. 

With all this Philip possessed much tact, and was undoubtedly 
brave. In the campaigns, which he made with great credit, the 
soldiers used to say that he feared the sun and the dust more than he 
feared musket-balls. And yet, except in time of war, he never 
mounted a horse, devoting himself only to effeminate amusements. 
How unsuited he was to his sturdy German wife, her character 
will show. 

Madame left her heart in Germany, and even the birth of 
children and of grandchildren never seems to have reconciled her 
to France. She showed her patriotism in ways that seem almost 
absurd. To the end of her life she never could endure French 
cookery, preferring Sauerkraut and beer-soup to the most delicate 
of French dishes, and declared that she could not tolerate such 
foreign drugs as coffee, tea, or chocolate. The inactivity of the 
French ladies was distasteful to her, and she could never be 
persuaded to give up what we should call “ constitutionals.” Her 
greatest consolation was in writing innumerable letters to her 
friends in Germany. Those to her aunt commenced on her arrival, 
and were written with wonderful regularity and patience. Even 
though they contain many gossiping details, we can still see that 
they are the outlet of her affections and sympathies. 

One of the conditions of her marriage had been her conversion to 
the Church of Rome. We may take this, in the daughter of the head 
of the Protestant league, as a proof of the lukewarmness of the 
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German Lutheran princes, and may wonder that the bitterness of 
the Thirty Years’ War permitted such an alliance. But the Court of 
Louis XIV. was already beginning to exercise that influence over the 
German Courts which later produced such fatal results. 

Madame was only nineteen when she was married, and she 
had been brought up in the broad and large-minded school of 
Leibnitz. But her letters show that whatever might be her 
State creed, her religion was sound and practical. Her father 
had contented himself with recommending her to turn her 
attention to points of resemblance between the two religions, 
rather than to regard their controversial side. She tells us that 
on her arrival in France, she was instructed by three bishops, 
each of whom inculcated different doctrines, so that she was 
obliged to construct a serviceable Catholicism for herself. Many 
years afterwards she asks her half-sister if she really believes that 
the Catholics have none of the real truths of Christianity, assuring 
her that all Christians have the same aim, the differences between 
them being but the “old songs of priests”; and all that concerns 
us is to live well, and, according to the precepts of Christianity, 
to be merciful and inclined to charity. She continually read the 
Bible, explaining in her correspondence that this was not for- 
bidden by the liberal Gallican Church, which differed widely from 
that in Rome-bound Germany. She declares that the French and 
German religious books sent her to sleep, but that she never wearied 
of the Bible. 

The trials of Madame began with her household. Two of its 
principal officers were the Chevalier de Lorraine and the Marquis 
d’Effiat, both men of shamefully debauched life, who had Monsieur 
completely in their power, being his ministers and associates in 
depravity. ‘The former had incurred the enmity of Henrietta, who 
prevailed upon the King to exile him to Italy. Rumour declared 
that he took his revenge by sending poison from thence, which 
D’Effiat managed to put in her cup. All this was well known 
to her successor, who, seeing that it was both dangerous and hope- 
less to attemptanything against them, was obliged to tolerate them, 
conscious that they were the cause of the misunderstandings with 
her husband, and of most of the unhappiness of her early married 
life. She did indeed at one time implore the King to consent to her 
own retirement, as their persecution had become beyond endurance, 
and he interfered in a way that silenced them without raising too 
much enmity by actual dismissal. 

But Madame’s heaviest trials came in connection with the son she 
so tenderly loved. Her first little boy died when only four years 
old, killed, she declares, by the doctors, for whom she always expresses 
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the most profound contempt. Philip, Duke of Chartres, afterwards 
the Regent d’Orleans, born in 1674, survived a very delicate child- 
hood, during which his mother often wished she could send him in a 
letter to Madame de Harling, her old governess, that he might be 
brought up in a sensible German way. It might have been happier 
for Madame had he died like his little brother. When his education 
- ceased to be under her control, she was forced to see the innocent 
boy led astray and corrupted by these two men, whose lives were 
a scandal even in a universally immoral age. His tutor was the 
Abbé Dubois, afterwards the notorious cardinal, whose life and 
teaching are only too well known to the world. 

Madame implored her husband to consider the infamous character 
of the men he was placing about his son, but in vain. No wonder 
that she fumed inwardly, as she declares, and, quoting her father, 
recovered patience in raging. 

She turned then to the education of her only daughter, named, 
after herself, Elizabeth Charlotte, and succeeded so far that this 
princess, like herself, was an example of virtuous conduct. She was 
married in 1698 to Leopold Joseph, Duke of Lorraine, and so gained 
the respect of her husband’s subjects that, on his death, she was 
appointed regent of his dominions. Her marriage, though it was 
less splendid than those of her half-sisters, the Queen of Spain and 
the Duchess of Savoy, was a great relief to Madame. She had long 
been kept in terror of a different destiny for her daughter. 

It was the policy of Louis XIV., the proudest king in Europe, to 
marry his base-born children into the royal family of France. Thus 
one daughter became Princess of Conti, a second Duchess of Bourbon, 
and a third Duchess of Orleans, while the Duc du Maine married a 
Condé. In pursuance of this ignoble plan, he turned his eyes upon 
his brother’s children, urged by Madame de Maintenon, who con- 
stantly intrigued for the offspring of the mistress whom she sup- 
planted. Louis met with little or no opposition from his brother, 
whom he could always bribe by pensions and favours, but he found 
it far otherwise with his proud German sister-in-law. Madame says 
that it was for this reason the King refused to interfere in the 
appointment of her son’s household, as he hoped, by their influence, 
to induce his nephew to consent to his plans. 

Saint Simon tells, with the most graphic force, how the young 
Duke of Chartres, then only a boy of seventeen, came to his mother 
in the Grand Gallery of Versailles, and announced his engagement to 
Mademoiselle du Blois; how Madame, beside herself with rage and 
grief, promptly boxed his ears by way of reply, and then walked up 
and down the gallery with long strides, not caring to restrain her 
expressions of anger; how she was called into the King’s room to 
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receive the formal announcement, and acknowledged his deep cere- 
monious bow by turning sharply on her heel, so that when he looked 
up again he saw her retreating back; and how she sat out the royal 
dinner with tear-stained face, scarcely noticing the King’s marked 
attentions. 

Then it became a question of marrying her daughter to the Duc 
du Maine, a lame, pusillixfimous bastard. “ Even if he were not the 
offspring of a double adultery,” she says bitterly to her aunt, “I 
should not have wished him for a son-in-law.” But this humiliation 
was spared her, as it was found that the marriage would be extremely 
unpopular with the Parisians, who liked Madame, and understood her 
repugnance to it. 

The Duchess of Lorraine’s marriage was an unhappy one. 
Many of her mother’s letters echo her complaints of how she had to 
see her husband’s revenues lavished upon his mistress, and upon the 
woman’s doubly base husband. She bore all this, however, with 
patience and dignity, receiving, no doubt, much wise counsel from 
her mother. She lived to see her son become joint proprietor of the 
great Austrian dominions, but died the year before he was crowned 
Emperor of Germany. 

It may be noted here that her granddaughter was the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, and that Louis XVI. was descended from Monsieur’s 
first wife, so that the king and queen were equally inheritors of the 
fated Stuart blood. 

When the Dauphin married a Bavarian princess, Madame welcomed 
a compatriot into her circle, and appears to have been a staunch 
friend to that unhappy, consumptive woman. Her friendship indeed 
was in one instance shown in an almost savage manner. The 
Dauphiness, always ailing, spent the greater part of her time with a 
favourite German attendant in the small dark rooms opening from 
her splendid State bedroom. She was indifferent to the ordinary 
events of Court life, but one thing roused her almost to fury—any 
slight to her own family. When Mademoiselle de Léwenstein, a 
lady descended from the morganatic marriage of a Bavarian prince, 
was married by the Marquis de Dangeau, she was ill-advised enough 
to sign the register as “Sophie de Bavitre.” The Dauphiness, 
hearing of this, sent for the book and energetically tore out the leaf. 
On another occasion two young ladies, in the suite of Madame de 
Maintenon, gave themselves out to be Countesses Palatine, though 
their birth was even more equivocal than Madame de Dangeau’s. 
The Dauphiness, too much afraid of their protector to take any steps 
herself, complained to Madame, whose courage never failed. She at 
once attacked them, threatening to make public certain disagreeable 
passages in their family history. One of the poor girls, according to 
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Madame’s account, took this so much to heart that she died shortly 
afterwards. Madame was not sure of what Madame de Maintenon 
might persuade the King to do. He, however, contented himself 
by remarking jestingly that it was not safe to take liberties with her 
house. Madame replied curtly that she hated all lying. 

But her courage was shown in more legitimate ways in support of 
the dying Dauphiness, for the poor woman declared that she owed her 
last two years of life to Madame’s support and protection. In be- 
wailing her unhappiness she used to say that she herself was re- 
sponsible for it, as she had done her best to come, but that Madame 
was much more to be pitied, as she had done so only in obedience 
to others. What a comment to be made by one who left her home 
and country in the joyful expectation of becoming Queen of France! 

One great interest of Madame’s letters is her account of the life 
and position of the woman who exercised so sinister an influence on 
her life. We have seen the part that Madame de Maintenon played 
in the marriage of her son—one scarcely to be forgiven. She 
came between the King and his sister-in-law, poisoning his mind 
against her, and destroying a friendship which had been her great 
support and refuge. It is possible that Madame’s intense German 
pride led her to despise the favourite’s obscure origin, even when a 
more than suspected marriage might have given a plausible excuse 
for prudent. conciliation, but her hatred of hypocrisy and her high 
courage prevented her from submitting to an influence which the rest 
of the royal family bore, however galling it might be. When she 
became, after the death of the Dauphiness, first lady of France, her 
great fear was that Madame de Maintenon might be declared queen, 
in which case it would have been part of Madame’s duty to hand 
her her gloves at her toilet. She hailed with delight the Duke of 
Burgundy’s marriage, as, though it lessened her rank, it saved her 
from degradation. 

This was, indeed, the only satisfaction she derived from that 
marriage, as the young bride always treated her with rudeness and 
neglect. Daughter of the most politic prince in Europe, Victor 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, she had been carefully instructed by her 
father to conciliate the real source of influence, Madame de Maintenon, 
and carried out her instructions with consummate skill. The King, 
besides being her father-in-law, was her great-uncle ; so with exquisite 
tact she always addressed his unacknowledged wife as “ma tante.” 
Those whom Madame de Maintenon slighted she avoided, hence her 
treatment of Madame. 

Unfortunately Madame was most imprudent in writing about the 
woman she detested so much. Though aware that most of her letters 
were opened and read by the ministers, she related in them every 
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scandalous story she could collect about her enemy, giving her 
generally names which will not bear translation, and enlarging upon 
every grievance she had against her. By doing so she placed herself 
in Madame de Maintenon’s power at a time when she herself was 
defenceless. One night at St. Cloud, in the midst of a gay supper, 
Monsieur suddenly fell into the arms of his son, struck down by 
a fit of apoplexy. In obedience to repeated messages, the King 
arrived from Marly, only to see the brother, from whom he had 
parted in anger, lying unconscious. At the moment of starting 
from Marly, a crowd of excited courtiers threw themselves into 
the first carriage that came, regardless of ownership, and hurried 
on to press inquisitively into the presence of death. When all hope 
was gone, and the still gasping body was left to pant away its 
life, a duchess, who had basely married her daughter to one of 
Monsieur’s minions, forced her way among the lower servants 
surrounding it. After gazing for some time she exclaimed, un- 
conscious of the presence of others, and as though the words were 
wrung from her by the bitterness of disappointment, “ Pardi, here 
is a daughter well married.” 

When morning dawned Madame found herself a widow dependent 
upon the generosity of the King and of those by whom he was 
guided. At first her one idea was that she might be forced to retire 
to a convent, and against this she protested with almost ludicrous 
vehemence. But she found that at any rate her son experienced 
kindness beyond expectation ; and after the long funeral ceremonies, 
she received an intimation of the King’s friendly intentions towards 
her. She had lived with her husband for thirty years, and says, 
touchingly, that her long patience had at last gained his respect, so 
that during the last year or two there had been a closer feeling 
between them. Though her grief could not be profound, still 
it helped to deaden the mortification of a very bitter moment. 
The King’s ambassador to her was Madame de Maintenon. 
The interview took place at Versailles, and in the presence of the 
Duchess of Ventadour, so that Saint Simon’s account of it is probably 
not incorrect, though Madame’s own version does not entirely agree 
with his. It would not, however, be surprising that she should feel 
unwilling to repeat some of the details, even to her most intimate friends. 
Madame probably felt that a battle was impending, and, somewhat 
imprudently, began by complaining bitterly that in a recent and serious 
illness, from which she had just recovered, the King had treated 
her with neglect too evident not to be intentional. Madame de 
Maintenon admitted that his Majesty had certainly taken this means of 
showing his deep resentment at certain offences committed by Madame 
towards him. Madame here protested that she was perfectly ignorant 
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of how she had offended. Whereupon her adversary drew from her 
pocket certain letters written by Madame to friends in Germany 
and intercepted at the post-office.’ These contained many not 
too delicately worded observations upon his relations with Madame 
de Maintenon, and then discussed the affairs of the kingdom, both 
foreign and domestic, describing the general misery as beyond 
belief. Madame was speechless, and could only take refuge in tears, 
while she received a lecture upon the enormity of her conduct. 
There was nothing left to her but to express her regret, and, promising 
discretion for the future, implore the royal forgiveness. 

Then Madame de Maintenon, in her turn attacking, asked Madame 
why, after being at first on friendly terms with her, she had so entirely 
changed. The reply was that so far from having been the first to 
change, Madame had only done so when she found that a sudden 
coolness on the part of Madame de Maintenon was continued, so as to 
render further friendship impossible. Madame de Maintenon admitted 
that she had been the first to withdraw publicly, but declared that 
she had done so for insuperable reasons. Madame begged to know 
what these reasons might be; upon which her pitiless antagonist 
repeated word for word some of the choicest abuse of her with which 
Madame had regaled the late Dauphiness. We know from Madame’s 
letters that the terms she employed in describing her enemy were 
chosen rather for their strength than for their delicacy, so that, 
when she found that she had been betrayed by the weak woman 
who depended on her for protection, she was again left without a 
word to say. Madame de Ventadour did her best to cover Madame’s 
discomfiture by pouring out small talk, and, after Madame de Main- 
tenon had coldly enjoyed her triumph for a time, peace was agreed 
upon, with the assurance that the King would now consider all past 
unkindness forgotten. 

Madame was not however taken into full favour until many years 
afterwards, when the death of the young Duchess of Burgundy 
deprived the Court of all its life and gaiety. The King had regarded 
that lively young princess with the doting fondness of an old man, 
and, when her death was followed closely by that of her husband 
and their little boy, he sank into settled gloom. Madame de 
Maintenon, too old and too feeble to make any effort to rouse him, 
was glad to turn to Madame’s original and still young mind, and to 
encourage the renewal of a friendship which had years before been 
so close. Madame set herself loyally to the task, and was rewarded 
by becoming almost indispensable to the failing monarch. 

The royal family, including the King’s legitimated children, was 
accustomed to assemble in the King’s private apartments every evening 
after his State supper, and their relations were here on a more social 
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footing than the strict Court etiquette permitted at other times. 
For many years Madame had been ostentatiously excluded, which was 
no doubt a source of some heart-burning to her, particularly as her 
daughter-in-law and others greatly her inferiors in rank were admitted. 
After the Duchess of Burgundy’s death she was, however, only too 
gladly welcomed. The admission was valuable to her in another way. 
The death of four young members of the royal family in rapid suc- 
cession was attributed by the unscrupulous Court to her son. The 
fact that three of these persons stood between him and the succession 
to the crown supplied a motive for their death and a ground for 
suspicion. But in this the King was far from joining, and showed 
his disbelief by increased favour to Madame. In that age it was 
customary to ascribe all illness which was ill-understood by the 
medical profession, and nearly all sudden deaths, to the administration 
of poison. But the testimony of various writers as to the sanitary 
condition of Versailles and of Marly at that time shows that there 
was only too much natural cause for this mortality. 

In 1714 Madame lost the aunt for whom she bore such love and 
respect, and to whom so many of her letters are addressed. She had 
derived constant support from the Electress Sophia’s noble mind and 
patient dignity ; and, though she was herself more than sixty years 
old, must have missed her sage counsel, coming latterly with the 
sanctity of age. In the following year her life was entirely changed 
by the death of the King. She witnessed her son’s victory in his 
struggle for the regency with the Duc du Maine, and then shared 
in the dispersion of the Court. Death, in calling away the royal 
creator of that splendid abode, seemed to extend his influence to the 
palace itself. Versailles, with its gilded apartments, its marble 
staircases, its stately gardens, shady alleys and sparkling waters, so 
lately crowded by all that was brilliant and gay, and ringing with 
the echoes of a thousand voices, was suddenly left silent and deserted. 
Henceforth Madame’s life was spent in Paris, at the Palais Royal, a 
residence for which she had always expressed dislike, on account of 
its unfavourable influence on her health. 

In 1719 she lost her favourite grandchild, the widowed Duchess. 
of Berri, of whose shocking depravity she had been quite ignorant. 

She thus again became the first lady of the French Court, and had 
to take part in many tedious ceremonies. She did not, however, 
relax any vigilance in guarding what she considered due to her 
position, for we find her complaining to the Regent that her 
receptions were not attended by certain duchesses whose duty it was 
to be present. 

The last great ceremony in which she took part was the coronation 
of the young King at Rheims, although the state of her health made 
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it doubtful whether she might not die on the road. She declared 
that, as she had to die, it mattered very little where her death took 
place, and, regarding it as a duty to be present, cheerfully undertook 
the journey. She, however, lived to return to Paris, but died soon 
afterwards, in the seventy-first year of her age. As she was dying, 
one of her ladies respectfully took her hand to kiss it. “Nay,” said 
Madame, “kiss my face, for where I am going all are equal.” 

It is impossible in reading her letters not to feel with what skill 
her character has been drawn by that great court-painter, Saint 
Simon. His one object has been to note down the truth without 
shrinking from apparent contradictions, as a weaker hand would have 
done. He says, in his forcible though inelegant style : 


“ Madame had in her, in every respect, much more of the man than of the 
woman. She was high-spirited and courageous—a thorough German— 
frank, upright, charitable, and good—with grand and noble manners, but 
petty to the last degree in all that was due to her. She was unsociable, 
generally shut up in order to write, except during the short hours of her 
formal receptions. At other times, alone with her ladies. She was 
hard, brusque, easily conceived dislikes, and was to be feared for the plain 
speaking in which she occasionally indulged, no matter to whom. She was 
not deficient in wit, but her wit had no subtlety. She was unbending and 
wanting in complaisance, with the figure and uncouthness of a Swiss 
guard. With all this she was capable of tender and inviolable friendship. 
The Duke of Orleans loved and respected her greatly. He never left her 
during her illness and had always been exceedingly dutiful, though never 
submitting to her guidance. He was much grieved at her death. I spent 
several hours with him at Versailles the day after it, and saw him weeping 
bitterly.” 


Saint Simon elsewhere describes her at St. Cloud as passing the 
whole day in a small room contemplating the pictures of Palatines 
and other German princes with which she had covered the walls, 
or writing volumes of letters, of which she made and kept copies. 
Her industry in writing was indeed wonderful. Every day in the 
week was consecrated to particular correspondents. Her letters were 
no mere ceremonious notes, but were often complete histories of the 
past week. They contain at times coarseness not to be translated, 
but bear ample witness that this was then universal. A biographer 
of Caroline of Anspach has considered that queen’s correspondence 
with Madame a serious reproach to her. This shows an entire mis- 
conception of the period. We find that jokes of the most indelicate 
nature were practised by the highest persons, that the lampoons 
current in society were most indecent, and that words were used in 
ordinary conversation which are now simply inadmissible. It would 
be impossible to find four women of higher character, or of more 
unblemished life, than Madame, her aunt Sophia of Hanover, her 
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cousin Charlotte of Prussia, and their kinswoman Caroline of An- 
spach ; yet in their letters to each other they discuss subjects from 
the mere mention of which we instinctively shrink. 

Madame de Sévigné, in her elegant letters, bears high testimony 
to Madame’s character, praising her charming sincerity, her good 
sense, and resolute spirit. Her sense was shown by her careful 
avoidance of politics. Madame de Maintenon once taunted her with 
her want of ambition, urging her to take part in politics, and promis- 
ing to assist her. But Madame was not to be moved from her resolu- 
tion. About the time of the Dauphin’s marriage, the Electress 
Sophia was anxious that her daughter, afterwards Queen of Prussia, 
should be his wife, and entrusted Madame with the furtherance of 
this project. Madame gently sounded the King during a drive, but, 
finding his views adverse, at once gave up all interference. At one 
time indeed she must have regretted her want of influence, for she 
suffered greatly during the cruel war waged by the French against 
the Palatinate, passing many sleepless nights during its progress, and 
regarding Louvois, under whose advice it was carried on, with 
passionate hatred. But beyond an involuntary exhibition of joy at 
any advantage gained by her countrymen, she was obliged to be a 
silent spectator. Her sympathies were sadly divided between the 
English Courts at London and at St. Germain. She was too proud 
of William of Orange to wish him any harm, and too fond of the 
exiled Stuart princes to abandon all idea of their restoration. In 
such a difficulty she condemns somewhat unsparingly the wicked 
English nation which had expelled them. When George I. became 
king, she was driven to invent ingenious solutions, by which he was 
to become Emperor of Germany, leaving the English throne for 
its hereditary occupants. 

The greatest pleasure of her life was the chase, and, like her grand- 
mother, Elizabeth of Bohemia, she was an intrépid huntress. The 
many serious accidents sustained by her in this pursuit never in the 
least damped her courage. It was the constant hunting which made 
Versailles her favourite residence, and we can imagine that it proved 
the greatest possible relief from the trammels and vexations of 
Court life. Another pursuit in which she took great delight and 
showed much discrimination was collecting engraved gems and medals. 
Tt was she who laid the foundation of the magnificent Orleans collec- 
tion. In other ways her tastes were extremely simple. She writes 
that she possessed only two dresses, her rich Court gown and one 
for ordinary wear. 

That she was not without humour is shown by her describing a 
tall and very mad German prince as “a fool in folio.” Anticipating 
for Paris, on account of its great wickedness, the same fate as the 
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cities of the plain, she declared that she was afraid every time there 
was a thunderstorm. 

Madame’s life is interesting as showing what a shield her great 
force of character proved. A simple, truthful woman, suddenly placed 
in the midst of a highly artificial and thoroughly corrupt society, she 
showed herself superior to all its temptations. Wedded to a frivolous 
and worthless man, who despised the earnest simplicity of her nature, 
she succeeded in gaining his respect. Surrounding herself, as far as 
Court jealousies permitted, with honourable women, she commanded 
their entire devotion. Among those of her household over whom 
she had no control were bitter and unscrupulous foes. They employed 
every malicious artifice to injure her, but, beyond causing her much 
unhappiness, entirely failed in their design. Without personal attrac- 
tions or influential resources, she compelled the respect of a self- 
interested Court. Though her lot in life was one singularly unsuited 
to her disposition, she made it tolerable by unfailing good-sense and 
dignity. 

Her description of the state of French society is of extreme value, 
though it is nauseous and, we may hope, sometimes exaggerated. Her 
letters, in throwing light on some disputed points of history, have a 
substantial claim on our credence from her acknowledged truthfulness 
and exceptional means of knowledge. 











Sailure, 


1. 


Tere was pathos in the stories when I first became a writer, 
There was music in the verses that came singing from my 
heart ; 
But now Pathos frowns repellently whenever I invite her, 
And the music and the verses have agreed, it seems, to part. 


2. 


There was pleasure in the prospect of the life that lay before me, 
There was endless satisfaction in the aim and in the deed ; 


But now Pleasure droops her eyelids, and avows that she'll ignore 
me, 


For the work that was “herself” at first is now a work of 
need. 


3. 
I had eager expectations of a fame that should be lasting, 
I had earnest aspirations for a high and lofty aim; 
. Never written word should sully, never thought of mine be cast in 
Mould impure, or undeserving of a fair and spotless name. 


4. 


But the eager expectations have been baffled and uprooted, 

And the earnest aspirations have been trampled by the crowd 
Of the ever-rushing objects that expediency has mooted, 

Of the oft-recurring “open” need, and sharper “ unavowed.” 


5. 

All the brightest hopes have vanished, all the gloss is off the 

, story, 
All the pathos is translated now from fiction into fact! 

I have ceased to strive for fortune, I have ceased to dream of 
glory, 

For the Fame-compelling power is the one I’ve always lacked. 

Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Penner Cupiipr). 





Victor Hugo. 
By THE AvUTHOR OF ‘ROMAN VIOLETS,’ ETC. 


Paris is the capital of the civilised world. At least, so say her 
inhabitants, the artists, politicians, literati of France. Modern 
patriots may, perchance, complain that she draws into her resistless 
arms all the genius, the beauty, the freshness of the country, and by 
her weird magic so transforms them that they can no longer live 
away from her; and thus the great tide of “ centralisation ” flows 
ever upwards towards her gates—as the stream of barbarian Teutons 
of old was drawn unceasingly onward to the wonders and the 
treasures of Rome—returning never again. 

But, after all, who shall complain, when she thus draws together 
all the mighty minds of France, so that her salons alone in all the 
world still glow and sparkle with the wit and mirth of genius, and 
the laughter of the gods? We used to long, perhaps, for the days of 
De Sévigné and De Staél, of La Rochefoucauld and La Fontaine, of 
witty abbés and précieuses ladies; but where has the world seen a 
more marvellous assemblage of genius than the group who shone side 
by side some thirty years ago; Béranger, Lamartine, De Musset, 
Alexandre Dumas, Georges Sand, Sainte-Beuve, Jules Janin, Del- 
phine Gay, Théophile Gautier—and last, but not least, Victor 
Hugo! 

Seventy-eight years have passed over his veteran head, and Victor 
Hugo alone of all that brilliant company survives to receive the 
homage of the world. What must it be for him to look back on the 
days that are passed, and revive forgotten memories of those who 
once stood shoulder to shoulder with him in the battle! Surely he, 
if any man, could well write—after the fashion of our days—on “ Dead 
men whom I have known.” Hours with Chateaubriand, chatting 
over his big “cuvette d’eau,” sleeves tucked up and soap in hand, 
discussing politics with his young visitor in the intervals of his 
toilet. Days when he breakfasted with the celebrated preacher 
Yabbé Frayssinous, and sandwiched in a dinner among the actresses of 
the Opéra-Comique, before calling on his confessor, M. de Lamennais, 
that brilliant but fallen star of the Church of France, who might 
have done better things in that hour of grace begun by the 
perusal of ‘Le Génie du Christianisme,’ than to “remplacer la 
confession par une causerie,” when his young penitent confessed 
asa “gros péché” the agaceries of his fair hostesses !—or essayed 
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a word of counsel with boyish patronage, to a fair, ruddy, feminine- 
looking youth of twelve, who occasionally spent his Sundays with 
the Foucher family, and kept the whole table in a roar of laughter 
by his clever mimicry, scribbling verses in a corner between whiles 
with the signature “ Alfred de Musset ”; or exchanged rhyming letters 
with M. de Lamartine, and vowed that their names should go down 
to posterity together. 

This was the season of youth and struggle, when he was literally 
“passing rich on forty pounds a year”—one thousand francs his 
sole fixed revenue, on which he lived, and married, and even travelled ; 
the last a charming little tour in Switzerland, on the proceeds of a 
book which has never yet come out, to be written by MM. Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, Charles Nodier, and Taylor, conjointly. 

One is apt to wonder whether, in some corner of Bohemian Paris, 
any modern “ Marius” is, like his prototype, living now on fourteen 
francs a week, with three shirts in a big wardrobe, and very little 
else, but always finding means of giving a five franc piece, or even a 
fifty franc dinner on occasion to a friend in need. If such a one 
there be, waiting for future fame, we may be sure the old 
poet’s heart would warm towards that youth from the brilliantly- 
lighted and thronged salon in the Avenue d’Eylau, where he now 
holds his little court, and reigns over the world of literature like a 
king. The enfant sublime, so hailed by Chateaubriand at his first 
entrance into life as a worthy successor to himself, has outlived 
most of his contemporaries. In his day, and under his guidance, the 
whole French drama, the entire range of poetry and fiction, have 
been enrolled under the banner of Romanticism; and he stands forth 
alone as its master, its representative, and its hero. 

Yet, how the times have changed! As one of his reviewers said 
to him, “The two men who are most thoroughly detested in all 
France are M. de Polignac and you!” His very name was as an 
apple of discord everywhere. One poor youth in the provinces fought 
a duel, with fatal result to himself, on behalf of ‘ Hernani,’ at a time 
when its author was receiving such threatening anonymous letters 
that his supporters thought it necessary to form a bodyguard round 
his person each night in going to and returning from the theatre 
where it was represented ; while far away from the scene of action 
another disciple, a poor corporal of dragoons, was writing in his 
will: “I desire to have the following inscription on my tomb, ‘ Here 
lies one who believed in Victor Hugo’!” 

One thing is certain—that he believed in himself. Believed, not 
with the vulgar vanity of the little-minded man, or the conceit of the 
parvena, self-made, self-taught, self-important ; but with the sublime 
consciousness of genius which can afford to be infinitely humble, 
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while yet, like poor André Chenier, with his despairing pressure of 
the throbbing temples so soon to grow cold and still, it whispers, 
“Pourtant il y avait quelque chose la.” And in this consciousness 
lies the germ of victory. 

Victor Marie Hugo was born on the 26th of February, 1802, at 
Besancon. He was the youngest of three sons, and their father, 
General Hugo, being engaged in the various campaigns in Italy and 
Spain up to the time of Napoleon’s defeat and exile, Madame Hugo 
and her children followed him into both countries, and thus their 
early years were spent amid strange sights and scenes, following the 
fortunes of war. Afterjthe fall of the Emperor, General Hugo was 
deprived of his command, and he then came to Paris and placed his 
two younger boys in a preparatory school in the Rue Sainte- 
Marguerite, with a view to their entering “1’Ecole Polytechnique ” 
later on. Here, in the intervals of study, young Victor organised 
dramatic representations among his schoolfellows, and filled volumes 
of copy-books with poetry. Within three years (from thirteen to 
sixteen) he had written a collection of verses comprising odes, satires, 
poems, tragedies, elegies, idylls, imitations of Ossian, translations 
from Virgil, Horace, Martial and other Latin writers, romances and 
fables, epigrams, madrigals, charades in rhyme, impromptus, a comic 
opera, an epic of five hundred lines called ‘The Deluge,’ &.! All 
this, of course, during his hours of recreation, and over and above 
the boyish pastimes shared with his companions. 

He has always been specially tender—with the tenderness of a 
noble and manly nature—towards the weaker sex; and at this age 
the one woman in the world for him was his mother. To her he 
addressed some of the most delicately polished of his early verses ; 
from her he derived the passionate royalism which in his youth held 
the place of creed to him; from her also, alas, he imbibed the spirit 
of antagonism to Christianity which, except for one brief moment in 
youth, has outlived the rest of his traditional creeds. She was an 
ardent disciple of Voltaire, and her influence asserted itself upon the 
boys from their earliest years. When placing them for a time in a 
Catholic school in Spain, she objected to the rule that all the scholars 
should attend mass daily. “It is an absolute rule of the school, 
madame,” urged the master. “Then enter them as Protestants,” 
replied the mother, “for they shall not go.” And later on in Paris, 
when the rest of the school went on Sundays to mass, Victor, by 
special permission, remained at home, and amused himself with his 
beloved verse-making. When his mother joined a circulating 
library, the good old librarian kept all the works of “ philosophie” 
and of questionable morality in a room apart, well locked away, and 
protested to Madame Hugo that her boys should not be allowed to 
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read those works, which of course they clamoured fo look into. 
“Let them alone,” said the mother, “books have never done any 
harm,” so they read—everything. 

One day, while the whale school is taking its usual Thursday 
walk, solemnly stepping out two by two, one dark, slight, nervous- 
looking youth of fifteen slips quietly from the ranks as they pass by 
the “Institut,” a building which holds within its sacred walls the 
Academical Secretary’s office. Signing to the usher in charge of the 
boys to follow him, the two run noiselessly up the great staircase, and 
enter, breathless with agitation, a door marked “Sécrétariat.” Here 
young Victor holds outa little roll of paper, stammering and blushing 
as he explains that it is a poem for competition at the annual prize- 
giving on the subject named, viz., “The Pleasures of Study.” The 
official gravely receives the precious document, marks it with the 
number “15,” and putting it on one side, nods their dismissal, and 
the two boys hastily rejoin their companions. About a fortnight 
afterwards Victor’s elder brother, Abel, comes to the school, beaming 
with kindly satisfaction, not unmixed with surprise, to announce to 
his little brother that he has received an “honourable mention” 
from the great “ Académie Frangaise.” “You little donkey!” was 
the fraternal salute; “ what possessed you to put your age into the 
poem? You might have had the prize!” 

It was his first success. The newspapers spoke of him, academicians 
invited him to dinner, and as for his schoolmaster, as his biographer 
amusingly exclaims, “ Le soleil se serait mis en pension chez lui qu’il 
n’aurait pas été plus ébloui!” 

His next attempt was a short story called ‘Bug Jargal,’ written 
during the holidays in the space of fifteen days, and read out before 
a select little band of admirers, who had incautiously accepted a bet 
made by the self-confident young author, that he would write a whole 
novel within that period, or failing, give a dinner all round. The 
story was voted a success. Abel Hugo gave a dinner in its honour, 
and young Victor was again the hero of the evening. 

After this, he naturally adopted literature as a career, and 
he and his brother Eugene, who was ambitious of a like success, 
left college and lived at home with their mother, who delighted in 
her sons’ literary tastes, and encouraged them to compete for prizes, 
and write verses and articles in a magazine founded by Abel, as the 
first step towards supporting themselves by their pens in the future. 

But all this quiet happy life came to an end in 1821. Madame 
Hugo died suddenly, and General Hugo, who up to this time had 
allowed his wife the entire guidance of their sons, now came forward 
and offered them a regular allowance if they would quit the path of 
literature, and adopt a regular profession. Victor alone of the three 
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brothers gave an unconditional refusal to this proposition, and thus cut 
' himself adrift from the paternal guidance. Henceforth he contrived to 
provide himself with a scanty maintenance by his pen, living very 
much the life he has pourtrayed in the young student “ Marius,” on 
something like 700 francs (£28) per annum. In after years the 
father and son grew to appreciate each other better, and the most 
cordial sympathy existed between them ; but at this period of his life 
Victor stood alone in the world, save for one or two friendly hands 
which never failed to clasp his own. 

It was no play work, this student life, rising early and toiling late 
over prose and verse; poems for prizes, articles for magazines, 
anything that would “sell,” and procure the daily bread. More 
especially as the youth, still a boy in years (he was scarcely seventeen), 
had chosen to engage himself to the daughter of his father’s old 
friend M. Foucher, who on her side was little more than a child, and 
could bring him no fortune whatever. The parents protested, Victor 
persisted, and Mdlle. Adéle proved faithful, though there seemed at 
first but small chance of their constancy being rewarded. 

When he first wished to publish a volume of short poems which 
had appeared from time to time in one of the periodicals, no publisher 
could be found to undertake the risk. Abel Hugo, however, generously 
came forward and paid for its publication; while the bookshops 
refusing to allow the modest volume so much as a place in their 
windows, it was exposed for sale through the kindness of a personal 
friend. The book was entitled ‘ Odes et Poésies diverses.’ Fortunately 
for its author, the first person who happened to buy it was M. Men- 
nechat, Reader in Ordinary to Louis XVIII., who brought it under 
the king’s notice. Its success was so rapid as to exhaust the first 
edition, one thousand five hundred copies, within four months. This, 
of course, brought him in a certain amount of ready money; not 
much, one would think, seeing that the publishers reserved to them- 
selves three francs out of the three francs fifty centimes which was 
the price of each volume ;* still, the author’s portion served to buy a 
magnificent cashmere robe for the “ corbeille de noces,” and when, about 
the same time, he received the first-fruits of a pension of 1000 francs 
per annum, granted him by the king, he felt justified in demanding 
the hand of his Adéle, and they were married at St. Sulpice in the 
year 1822, Victor being then twenty, and his bride eighteen years old. 

During the halcyon period which succeeded this event ‘Han 
('Islande’ was written; a story now relegated to a place among 
the author’s minor works, but over which many a fierce battle was 


* They reserved for themselves and for the expenses of the work, which 


Would be probably two to two and a half francs per copy. Works are not 
produced for nothing.—Ep. : 
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waged on its first appearance, proclaiming, as it did, the young poet’s 
adhesion to the cause of Romanticism, among the followers, or rather 
imitators, of Walter Scott. We, who for three hundred years or 
more have found our dramatic ideal in Shakespeare on the one hand, 
arid among whomthe author of ‘Waverley’ took place as facile princeps 
with scarcely an effort on the other, can hardly realise the storm of 
opposition which broke forth in the literary world of France, when 
the present school of writers, headed by Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, and all the youth of the day came boldly forward with 
novel after novel, drama after drama, founded on principles utterly 
opposed to those which every critic, reader, and audience had been 
trained to consider the first rudiments of art. And it was naturally 
over dramatic novelties that the fiercest controversy raged. Books 
might find their own public, and a hostile review only provoked more 
readers; but a tragedy was at the mercy of its interpreters, and 
stood or fell by the verdict of the audience—often a packed house of 
claqueurs, hired by the opposition, or, what was almost as hopeless, a 
prejudiced majority who went prepared to condemn. 

Space would fail us to record in detail the vicissitudes of our 
author’s career: weary wranglings with actresses; misunderstand- 
ing of managers; devoted little bands of ardent admirers, with 
Théo. Gautier and Balzac at their head, smuggled secretly into the 
theatre before the doors were opened to the general public, that 
they might post themselves at intervals among the audience and lead 
applause! And in spite of it all his dramas did not succeed. 
‘Cromwell,’ ‘Amy Robsart,’ ‘Hernani,’ ‘Marion de 1 Orme,’ 
were one after another rejected by the public, though sustained by 
the first actors of the day. At length ‘ Lucréce Borgia,’ the first 
of M. Hugo’s dramas which appeared in prose, came out at the 
Théatre du Porte-Saint-Martin, with Mdlle. Georges as Lucréce, and 
Frédéric Lemaitre as Gennaro, and was a brilliant success ; so great, 
in fact, as to give rise to a somewhat amusing incident. M. 
Harel, the manager, asked for another play from the now popular 
author to be produced after ‘Lucréce.’ M. Hugo refused to promise 
it, whereupon the fiery manager challenged him to aduel. Fortunately 
he afterwards reflected that if he killed or wounded his author, he 
would be even less likely than before to obtain the desired piece, so 
he made ample apologies, and finally received and gave to the world 
‘Marie Tudor.’ This was followed, at the Théatre Frangais, by 
‘Angelo,’ which proved moderately successful, and the next year, 
1836, by ‘Esmeralda,’ a tragedy founded on ‘Notre Dame de 
Paris.’ With that “ fatality” which is the key-note of the original, 
the drama of ‘Esmeralda’ seemed to bring misfortune on all who were 
in any way connected with it. During its first performance the 
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death of Charles X. was publicly announced ; the prima donna lost 
her voice immediately after its withdrawal; the first actor met with 
a violent death ; a ship called after the heroine foundered at sea, and 
all on board perished ; and a valuable mare, which received the same 
name, broke her neck while practising for the racecourse. As for the 
drama itself it was literally hissed off the stage. 

In the year 1836 M. Alexandre Dumas, who also wrote for the 
stage, requested M. Hugo to join him in a movement for the estab- 
lishment of a new theatre, which should be under more liberal 
management than those already existing; and by the authority and 
assistance of M. Guizot a manager was found willing to organise its 
company, which gave as opening piece ‘Ruy Blas,’ written for the 
occasion, and played by Lemaitre with great applause. To this 
succeeded ‘Les Burgraves,’ at the Comédie Francaise, which was 
hissed, but ran its course in spite of opposition ; and the author, tired 
out with the petty annoyances and insults to which he had been 
subjected, turned his exclusive attention to other works. 

‘Notre Dame de Paris,’ which involved much collateral study 
—one copy-book full of notes alone, lost during a change of 
dwelling, being the result of two months’ hard work—was written 
during the Revolution of July 1830, while bullets were whistling 
across his garden, and barricades being erected almost at his door. 
He shut himself up in one room, locking away his clothes lest they 
should tempt him to sally forth, and spent the whole of that winter 
wrapped up in a big grey comforter, writing against time to complete 
his work by the 1st of February, 1831; while his children fed the 
soldiers who fainted from hunger in the streets, and begged piteously 
for a drink of water at their doors. Hardly was the book finished, 
when its author saw the grand archiepiscopal library sacked by 
the mob, its contents destroyed,.and among them a unique ancient 
chart of the cathedral, which he had used just in time to prevent 
its precious contents from being wholly lost. So true isit, that in our 
seemingly least important actions we sometimes “ know not what we do.” 

It is perhaps not generally known that ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ 
was originally intended by its author to form one of a set of three 
historical novels on the middle ages under their several aspects. The 
two following, however, were never written; not from any lack of 
appreciative welcome of ‘Notre Dame de Paris,’ which was hailed 
with rapture by the public, and took its place at once among the 
classics of modern literature ; but through the pressure of work and 
widening of interests which year by year drew him towards the front in 
political movements, and made the coup d’état and his subsequent exile 
almost a thing to be thankful for, since it has secured to the world 


works which might never have appeared but for that enforced inaction. 
VOL. LIX. s 
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Less serious studies, though not less valuable in their way, were 
the lyrics which he published from time to time: ‘Les Rayons 
et les Ombres,’ ‘Les Voix Intérieures,’ ‘Les Feuilles d’Automne,’ 
‘Chants du Crépuscule, &c.; and while weaving revolutionary 
sentiments into exquisite odes, he addressed some delicately generous 
lines to the fallen king, Charles X., which the paper that published 
them described as “ the poet’s sad farewell to the past.” It was so, 
in truth. Gradually his royalism faded, and with the whole youth of 
Paris he and Lamartine together espoused the cause of republicanism. 

It would be impossible wholly to omit, in the most superficial 
survey of M. Hugo’s life, that “ burning question ” which has always 
occupied so prominent a position in his thoughts. ‘ Claude Gueux’ 
and ‘Le dernier Jour d’un Condamné,’ two of the most thrilling 
appeals which have ever been written on behalf of the abolition 
of capital punishment, were supplemented by consistent and energetic 
action towards the same end. He exerted himself strenuously, both 
in Paris, and later on in Jersey, on behalf of particular criminals 
lying under sentence of death ; undertook the personal defence of 
his own son, who was cited before the Court of Bordeaux and 
condemned for violent expressions of feeling on the same subject; 
used every opportunity afforded by his position as Pair de France 
in later years, and the whole strength of his most graphic pen in 
journal, letter, or romance, to awaken the sympathies of his fellow- 
countrymen on behalf of “les condamnés & mort.” Nay, those 
who have entered the poet’s little sanctum in the home of his exile, 
in later years, notice with surprise that the only picture which 
adorns (?) its walls, represents a ghastly gibbet with a dead man 
hung therefrom—the portrait of “John Brown,” the man for whom 
he once pleaded to America—in vain. Whatever may be thought of 
the wisdom or utility of M. Hugo’s political career on other sides, 
one can scarcely blame his perhaps unpractical humanitarianism in 
this, that unlike his fellow Communists he held life sacred, and 
denied the right of human law or human justice to take it away. 

On his father’s death, in 1828, he became Count Hugo, but never 
used his title; however, being anxious, some time later, to take 
a more prominent part in politics, he came forward as a candidate 
for admission to the Académie Frangaise, from which august body 
the king sometimes chose his new creations for the Chambre des 
Pairs. Député he could not be, as he did not possess one single 
rood of land or property—so he presented himself for election to 
the Académie, and after having been rejected for three years in 
succession, he obtained admission into its ranks in 1841, and was 
raised to the peerage some time later by Louis Philippe. 

His political life we need not detail. After the coup d’état in 
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1851 he refused the amnesty offered by Napoleon IIL., rejected with 
passionate scorn the triumph of imperialism, and went into a vo- 
luntary exile for nineteen years. In this time of exile (from Jersey 
first, and afterwards from Guernsey) his most brilliant successes were 
achieved. His prose works during this period include, ‘Les Misé- 
rables,’ ‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer,’ ‘L’Homme qui Rit, and 
‘Quatre-vingt Treize; his poems, ‘Napoléon le Petit, * Les 
Chatiments,’ ‘La Légende des Siécles,’ ‘Chansons des Rues et des 
Bois,’ and ‘Les Contemplations.’ They were all published in 
Belgium, their sale being prohibited in France under the Empire. 

When Sedan came and Napoleon fell, Victor Hugo returned to Paris 
just in time to participate in the privations of the siege, and to im- 
mortalise them in ‘ L’Année Terrible,’ beside the cradle of “ petite 
Jeanne.” During the Commune he was at Brussels on family 
business ; but though removed from the scene of action, he incurred 
the displeasure of the Belgian Government by his offers of shelter 
to fugitive Communists. Finally, having been expelled from Belgium, 
he returned to Republican Paris, was elected a member of the Senate, 
and now takes part in all the debates and political movements of the 
day, with the more interest that his widowed daughter-in-law’s 
second husband, M. Lockroy, is a prominent Radical deputy. 

In his domestic life, M. Hugo has passed through many sorrows. 


His wife, the faithful “ Adéle” of his youth, lived long enough to 
know him hailed as a master-mind by the whole literary world, but 
the hand of death was laid on her just two years before the end of his 
long exile. 

His idolised eldest child, the “Léopoldine” who inspired some of 
the most exquisite of his ‘Contemplations,’ 


“Elle disait souvent, ‘Je n’ose, 
Et ne disait jamais, ‘Je veux,” 


was taken from him by an early and sudden death, and both his sons 
died in the prime of manhood. The elder, Charles Hugo, former editor 
of Le Rappel, has left two children, the “ Georges et Jeanne” of later 
poems. Child-worshipper and loving-hearted as he is, these two frail 
barks seem to hold all his happiness on earth—hopes, ambitions, and 
delights, centred by a passionate poetic nature in a little laughing 
fairy playing about his knees, and a grave silent boy, with splendid 
chiselled features, and large dark eyes like those of the holy child 
in Raphael’s Sistine madonna, looking with far away wistful gaze 
into the unknown future. 
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Che Rebel of the Family. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Cuapter XVI. 
AT THE HALL. 


Txover London was still empty, and no one with any social pre- 
tensions had returned from the moors, the seaside, or the Continent, 
yet West Hill Hall was fairly full; and by eight o’clock, the advertized 
hour of the lecture, an audience had gathered sufficiently numerous 
to satisfy even the demands of the chairwoman. Curiosity to hear 
what the notorious Bell Blount and her bodyguard of Shriekers had 
to say in favour of principles which would make woman the essence 
and man the accident, as well as the general idleness and need of 
amusement proper to the summer season, led the unconverted Philis- 
tines to the place. But the bulk of the listeners was, it must be con- 
fessed, composed of sincere sympathizers, who looked on the cause 
as the pivot of national morality and the touchstone of political 
righteousness. 

For the most part the men of this extreme section were a feeble 
weedy-looking set—men who had given themselves up to the worship 
of women and who evidently went in fear of their wives; and the 
women were odd and unlikely. Yet they were very much in earnest, 
and taught their gospel without misgiving or qualification ; proving 
the right of woman to reign over, and her capacity to legislate for, 
the whole community, by the utter absence of all that practical 
wisdom which goes by the general term of statesmanship. 

Perdita, as some would have said already too much emancipated 
and by no means wanting encouragement that way, took her place as 
one of the public in the body of the hall. She had no companion 
with her and saw no one whom she knew; but she was accustomed 
to loneliness and did not feel the awkwardness of going about without 
an escort. 

She had that kind of shyness which is self-effacement when un- 
noticed, and is timidity only when brought to the front and made con- 
spicuous; and sitting there in that middle row, one among many, she 
seemed to herself to be as much obscured as if she had put on the 
cap of darkness which allowed her to see and hear all while seen and 
heard of none. 
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As soon as Bell Blount swept on to the platform at the head of 
her cohort, her quick eye spied out her latest ‘fancy’ sitting there 
among the general audience. She leaned backward and spoke to 
Connie Tracy, telling her to go down and bring up Perdita to the 
platform to take her place with the pledged; and at the same time 
she made a smiling but imperative sign to the girl herself, which made 
the people turn round and look, asking each other in loud whispers : 
What is it? Whois she? ‘Thus, from the most complete and com- 
fortable obscuration, Perdita found herself the centre of all observers ; 
and, her quietude and unconcern gone, she sat there with crimson 
cheeks and profound embarrassment, half-resisting and half-yielding 
to the command sent to her from above. 

She dreaded going on to the platform, and she dreaded still more 
remaining here as a target for the curiosity of the room. She was 
half-rising, saying : “ Indeed I would rather not,” when Leslie Craw- 
ford came up to her quite quietly, took the seat immediately behind 
her, and said in a matter-of-fact way : 

“T see you are here alone; allow me to consider myself your care- 
taker for the evening, Miss Winstanley. I presume you are not 
going on the platform ?” 

“No,” said Perdita with a quick sigh of relief ; “I would rather not 
go, though Mrs. Blount has been kind enough to send forme. Thank 
you very much, Connie, but please give her my love and say I would 
rather stay where I am.” 

“ As you like, dear, of course, but Bell will be put out,” said Connie 
Tracy with a little smile, not malicious so much as gratified. 

She was not naturally bad-hearted ; she was only in a false as well 
as a dangerous position, and forced to think how best to make it real 
and keep it safe. 

When Mrs. Blount received Perdita’s refusal her handsome arti- 
ficially serene face took on itself that kind of satirical smile which is 
more expressive of displeasure than a frown. She nodded her head in 
token of acceptance, always smiling in the same hard made-up way ; 
but all through the meeting she ostentatiously forebore to look at 
Perdita, and her manner expressed repudiation as plainly as words 
would have done. 

“Now I have offended her,” thought Perdita to herself with some 
dismay ; but common sense whispered: “ You did right.” 

The business of the meeting began by Bell Blount as chairwoman 
giving a sketch of the past proceedings, the present aims and future 
hopes of the Cause. She spoke in a round flowing style, wherein was 
nothing feminine save verbal redundancy and the ignoring of practical 
impossibilities. The working part of her principles however, was not 
Bell Blount’s affair, She was simply the mouthpiece of Truth, and 
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left it to others to be the hands—to draw out plans that should 
square with reason, and find methods of execution that should come 
within the limits of possibility. 

“ Fiat justitia!” she said, pointing her white-gloved forefinger to 
the ceiling of the hall. ‘“Ruat celum!” she added, as her final 
peroration, spreading out both her hands somewhat as if she were 
swimming. 

Then, amid great applause, she introduced as the first speaker a 
lady from America, with three Christian names before a doubled 
surname, making five in all, and a toilette from Paris that would 
have made the typical duchess envious. 

The lady from America was a practised public speaker, and did her 
business in a workmanlike way, with no more agitation, shyness or 
embarrassment than if she had been a man, to whom being ‘ put up’ 
was an everyday experience. She did not say anything that was 
new, nor what had not been repeated ad infinitum; but what she did 
say was well said, and she had a certain dry humour that took im- 
mensely with her audience. She told a few pithy anecdotes and 
made a few smart jokes which pleasantly enlivened the staple of her 
discourse. And she was not sparing of her epithets nor fastidious in 
her choice of similes when she wanted to be incisive and to show her 
oratorical power. She spoke of the opponents of the Cause with con- 
temptuous pity—called them ascidians and acephala, earthworms and 
invertebrates, crabs and retrograde, tadpoles and undeveloped ; and her 
hits were allowed to be hard and telling. To be sure she had a thin 
dry metallic voice and her intonation was not euphonious, but she 
never lost her thread ; never stopped for a word nor entangled herself 
in a phrase; never stuttered nor stammered nor went back over the 
ground already quartered, but spoke and spoke and spoke with the 
limpidity and fluidity of a torrent. She was the most finished speci- 
men of a female public orator to be found; yet the general effect was 
not pleasing. ‘There was nothing coarse nor masculine nor slangy 
about her ; and she was supremely well-dressed ; yet she was not what 
we mean by womanly; and her case-hardened self-sufficiency was as 
ugly as a physical deformity. 

She was followed by a pretty, graceful, affected little woman who 
came to the front with a sheaf of papers, a note-book and a pencil 
in her small well-gloved hands, as if prepared to make an oration at 
some length. She had a sweet face, a weak voice and a strong lisp ; 
and she stood there as if she had really something to say and brains 
to say it with. But she did not go very deep into the bowels of the 
land; and though she incessantly referred to her notes, to all appear- 
ance she found little help therefrom. Women paid taxes, therefore 
women should have the vote. This was the one nucleus of her 
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discourse, and she kept tight hold of it; meandering round and 
round about in words of all hues and sizes, but going no farther 
afield in the world of ideas ; always returning to the one solitary peg in 
her possession—women pay taxes and therefore should have the vote. 

But her speech was violently applauded, and she herself was made 
much of. She was the Venus of the Emancipated Olympus ; and the 
leaders knew the value of her wavy golden hair and large blue eyes, 
her lovely curved mouth and slender figure; they knew also the value 
of her pathetic history as a suffering angel evilly dealt with by an im- 
pious husband, with dark suggestions of a frightful kind to give tragic 
force and intensity to her story. What however, was certain was, 
that she had left her home, and now supported herself by giving 
lessons in elocution to young clergymen and barristers. All the same 
she said ‘wuz’ for ‘was,’ she pronounced ‘poor’ and ‘pore’ in 
identically the same manner, and she carefully padded each ‘s’ with 
a protecting ‘h’ between it and the following vowel, which was 
scarcely the elocution that an English Talma would have endorsed. 

Others beside these came forward and spoke more or less closely 
to the point. One was a woman with close-cropped hair, a Tyrolese 
hat with a cock’s feather at the side, a shirt-collar and a shirt-front, 
a waistcoat and a short jacket. In everything outward she was like a 
man, save for whiskers—which however she simulated in a short kind 
of cheek-curl, and for moustaches—which were more than indicated. 

Another was a breezy, esthetic-looking creature in a pre-Raphaelite 
costume of green, long and lean as a lizard. She made a rambling 
speech on woman’s wrongs, wherein she let fall the words: “The 
degradation of maternity.” The words woke up a murmur of 
dissent from the body of the hall where the Philistines were 
mainly congregated. The fathers and mothers seated there took the 
slight to heart and carried the “epithet home to their own beloved 
nurseries. One sturdy fishmonger called out an energetic “ Shame ! ” 
but he was hushed down by the majority and recommended to shut 
up; and soon after this the mother who blasphemed maternity sat 
down under the rebuke of a dead silence. 

Then came one who offered herself emphatically as a woman— 
woman, pure womanly. She said of herself that by nature she was 
the most opposed to publicity that any creature could be. Her ideal 
of life was to live in close retirement with books, art, music, em- 
broidery, her flowers and her birds, as her best companions. She 
shrank from all noise and notoriety and would like to glide through 
the world unnoted and unseen; but she was impelled to take 
public part in these public proceedings, because of the righteousness 
of the cause and the dictates of her own conscience. It was against 
her inclination ; but she must obey her heart—she must listen to the 
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voice of her conscience. She spoke no nearer to the point than this ; 
and for the delicate, sensitive, claustral creature that she gave herself 
out to be, she talked a good deal of herself and took the public into 
her confidence with greater freedom than might have been expected ; 
and she spoke with remarkable fluency. 

After her came a good, heavy, plain-featured person who pretended 
to nothing beyond the ordinary run of womanhood, but was just a 
warm-hearted, illogical, uncultivated enthusiast, sincerely believing 
that women were horribly ill-treated by men and the laws and that 
giving them the vote would put everything to rights. She was a 
woman of large sympathies and boundless credulity ; singularly happy 
in her own marriage, and by reason of that very happiness wanting 
to see everyone as blessed as herself. She was ready to lend a hand 
to any scheme that, as she thought, would promote the welfare of the 
race; and this was one of them. She was the best of the whole set, 
because the most sincere, the most unselfish and the most unpretending. 

Save the lady from America who was trained, and the pretty 
creature who had but one idea and could not beat up a second, the 
most notable thing about these fair speakers was their discursiveness. 
They gambolled over whole prairies, and launched their toy boats on 
the biggest seas. Wife-beating and bad calico; garotting and the 
restrictions of trustees; woman’s inability to add up her account 
books—somehow the fault of man, as that she should have to add 
them up at all was but another instance of his tyranny ; the familiar 
laundress with her seven small children and drunken husband; the 
evil of billiard-tables and club life; the exclusion of women from the 
bar and the bench; the comparatively high wages earned by man 
and the strike of the Coventry watchmakers against the employment 
of women ; the degrading character of all the work which they had 
to do and the ennobling power of all that from which they were ex- 
cluded ; the shameful partiality of public schools, and the right of 
Girton girls to university scholarships, professorships, tutorships, 
masterships ; the shamefulness of a standing army and the sin of 
tobacco—but here the chairwoman crossed her legs, shook her head 
and smiled with a deprecating air as she leaned aslant in her chair 
and spoke to her neighbour behind her hand;—these were the chief 
topics touched on. And these topics were for the most part illustrated 
by the most amazing stories of man’s tyranny and woman’s suffering 
that could be devised—stories which beat the Smithfield wife-selling 
all to nothing, and made one wonder whether it was of England or of 
Dahomey that they were told. But the speakers evidently believed 
in what they said, and the audience in what they heard; and at each 
successive romance the hall echoed with cries of “Shame!” from the 
excited and “Hear! hear!” from the more parliamentary. And as 
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each speaker sat down the applause of the sympathizers was deafening, 
while the dissent of the opponents good-naturedly expressed itself by 
silence. 

“Do you really believe all this astounding rubbish?” asked Leslie 
Crawford of Perdita who had been taking it all in like gospel, with- 
out stopping to sift or dreaming of doubt. 

This contemptuous question came like a cold douche on the red- 
hot fervour of her faith; and cold douches of reason on the fervid 
belief of youth are either blasphemy or torture. 

She raised her large eyes glittering with excitement, dark with 
emotion, and gave a little start of mingled surprise and indignation. 

“Of course!” she said. “Surely they would not dare to say what 
was not true!” 

Leslie laughed ; and an hour ago Perdita would not have believed 
that Leslie Crawford’s laugh could have ever sounded to her so un- 
pleasant, or that she could have considered him cold, cynical and 
wilfully blind to truth. 

“T thought you had more discrimination,” he said a little hardly. 
“Quick sympathies and generous enthusiasm are all very well in 
their way, but they are perilously apt to lead one into a very quag- 
mire of absurdity unless kept in check by the critical faculty. Every- 
thing that we hear is not true.” 

“But unless we know that they are false we cannot say that the 
things we have heard to-night are not true,” said Perdita. “How 
can we possibly deny what we do not know? ” 

“ By general knowledge,” said Leslie smiling. “If you were told 
that a man had flown in the air from Islington to Kensington, would 
you believe it ?” 

“No, not quite,” she said hesitatingly. 

“Not quite! not at all I trust, Miss Winstanley. With your 
power of intellect this unquestioning kind of faith is the last thing 
one would look for. You owe it to yourself to cultivate your 
judgment and starve your inclination to believe, superstitiously, 
without proof and against reason.” 

Here then was another person who praised her intellect and con- 
demned its use—who thought that she had been meant by nature to 
be all right, but that somehow she had got pulled out of shape and 
was all wrong, as things were. 

“Tt makes everything very difficult,” said Perdita wearily. “I 
like to believe that what I hear is true.” 

“Old women riding on broom-sticks, and magicians who call 
up the dead among the number? You might as well believe these 
as the stories we have heard to-night. How could society hang to- 
gether at all if men were, as these emancipated women say, the 
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declared and implacable enemies of the sex? Do you think that all 
husbands, fathers and brothers, care nothing for the happiness of 
their woman-kind and are only solicitous to ill-treat and oppress 
them, out of sheer fiendish brutality ?” 

“Not all; certainly not all,” she answered; “ but some men are 
very very bad to women, and the poor things do want protection.” 

“Women are pretty much the same as men,” said Leslie with 
sudden bitterness. ‘“ We have our vices and they have theirs, just as 
we have our virtues and they have theirs. Andif their vices are less 
than ours, their virtues are weaker.” 

“Oh no!” said Perdita, a distinct undertone of displeasure in her 
voice, 

Though she admired the strength and greatness of man, she was 
so far a child of the generation as to think it a little monstrous that 
one of them should dare to criticize the weaker, but still the more 
worthy, sex, as if he were criticizing a man or a picture. If not 
prostrate he ought at least to stand bare-headed in the presence of 
women ; not seeing too clearly nor scanning too closely. 

“You do not agree with me? Do you not think that a woman's 
devotion, however admirable, is somehow smaller than a man’s 
heroism? Which strikes you as the grander, a woman’s patience or a 
man’s magnanimity ? But on the other hand a man’s virtue is not equal 
in degree to a woman’s purity.” 

“Tf people were as good as they ought to be, everything would be 
right,” said Perdita with true feminine vagueness, slipping from the 
point and launching into space. 

Leslie smiled. 

“At all events you will not help to make things more right by 
joining this noisy section of Emancipationists,” he said. ‘“ They 
carry things too far. To say that some men are cruel and some women 
have wrongs which should be redressed and are not, is to say that 
humanity is imperfect, society experimental and the reign of justice 
not absolute. But there are graver questions which press for settle- 
ment before this—the land question, the labour question, perfect 
freedom of conscience, so that no kind of speculative opinion should 
carry with it any disabilities whatever—these are more important 
matters than giving women the vote or granting them the liberty to 
plead and the power to judge.” 

“Not more important than protecting their lives and granting 
them the means of self-support,” said Perdita loyally. 

He looked at her with undisguised admiration. 

“You are terribly hard to move!” he said. But though his words 
taken by themselves might almost seem as if he had taxed her with a 
fault, there was no blame—far from it—in his voice and manner. 
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“T wish I could be more easily moved,” said Perdita ; “ but I cannot. 
When things seem to me right or wrong, I cannot change. And I 
could not pretend to believe or disbelieve, when I do not, to save my 
life or keep the friendship of the person I loved best in the world.” 

“T see that,” said Leslie. “It is a grand quality, but one that 
you must expect to suffer from. Yet how much better it would be if all 
persons were as sincere as you—all as faithful to the truth as they 
see it! There is no quality that I admire so much as truth—no 
moral necessity so great with me as to be able to trust. Slipperiness, 
deceit, unfaithfulness, these are the true canker-worms of humanity.. 
Ruffians do less harm than thieves.” 

His face changed as he spoke. A sudden passionate scorn came 
over it that startled Perdita, used as she was only to the gentle 
kind of sadness, the quiet melancholy of repose, which was Leslie 
Crawford’s dominant expression. He turned away with a contemp- 
tuous angry gesture, then checked himself with a sudden effort like 
a horse pulled up in mid-career. 

“Let the crowd go first,” he said quite quietly. “I will take you 
home.” 

“Thank you,” said Perdita, pleased but also frightened. 

It was one thing to call at the house and see her friends within the 
safe four walls of their own home, and another to walk through the 
streets with Leslie, in the sight of all men and with the chance of 
being seen and reported on to the authorities when they came home. 
Neither was it pleasant to her to know that she was doing something 
which she was willing to hide and afraid to have known ; something 
too of which, despite all her democracy, she was slightly ashamed. 
But liking and desire conquered all her scruples; and she smiled and 
blushed and looked pretty and content as she stood with Leslie 
Crawford waiting for the last of the crowd to pass out. And when 
they had all gone, she took his arm, which he offered, and the two set 
off through the streets to West Hill Gardens. 

It was one of those sweet and balmy nights which, even in this 
wilderness of bricks and mortar, touch the soul and stir the senses— 
one of those dark, clear starry nights which suggest the song of 
nightingales and the faint sweet perfume of clematis and wild roses— 
a night made for lovers and poets, for youth and that divine madness 
which gives to youth the sovereignty of life. It was a night, not for 
rapid speech but for long spells of tender silence, when lips were 
closed and only hearts were open—when longing thoughts flowed 
into each other—when love mutually cherished was mutually revealed, 
even if still unconfessed in word. And it was a night when home 
was no haven, no place of rest, but a place of imprisonment and a 
barrier of separation. 
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Without speaking, Leslie passed the turning that led into West Hill 
Gardens and took that which carried them by the side of the Gardens 
and the Park. It was past the hour when they might walk within 
the enclosure, but they kept close to the railings, and caught the deli- 
eate scents and the faint flutter of the leaves as if these had been 
words passing between them both. 

“When do you expect your people home?” asked Leslie sud- 
denly, after a long long silence. 

He spoke so abruptly that Perdita started. His question hurt her 
too, she could scarcely have said why. But it came as the skeleton 
in the feast, the death’s head among the roses. 

“T do not know exactly,” she answered, as if waking out of a dream. 
“T have not heard very lately from mother, and she said nothing 
about it in her last letter. 

“You will be glad when they come back?” said Leslie interro- 
gatively. 

“For some things, yes,” answered Perdita. 

“Not all?” 

“Scarcely all,” she answered. 

“T should not have thought you would have been happier alone 
than with your family,” he said rather slowly. 

“We do not always agree in our opinions or ways,” was her reply, 
made a little reluctantly. 

“So I suppose, from what the mother has told me. I fancy 
you are a little too democratic for them—probably too extreme 
altogether.” 

“Yes, I daresay it is all my fault,” said poor Perdita with her old 
manner of pained humility. ‘“ But I cannot help myself. I cannot 
say what I do not think nor deny what I believe. It is very unfor- 
tunate, both for them and for myself,” she said with a sigh. 

“ But you are not to lose heart nor to waste your time in grieving,” 
he returned, stopping in his walk and looking down on her kindly. 
He held the hand on his arm a little more closely pressed, and laid 
his own over it. “Trust in the good guidance of Providence,” he 
said with grave tenderness. ‘“ When things look at their worst they 
are often at the point of mending. ‘The darkest hour is the hour 
before dawn,’ and there is no reason why a misunderstood girlhood 
should not have a happy womanhood.” 

“T do not think I shall ever be happy,” said Perdita sadly. 

“No? why not? You are not weak enough to think yourself 
specially marked out by fate for misery, are you? Why should not 
you be happy like any one else—well married and well cared for?” 

She turned her eyes to the ground and shook her head. 

“Trust!” he said in a low voice ; “it will come some day. Remain 
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as you are; be your true brave self whatever happens. Trust in God, 
believe in man, and the morning will break at last. Now we must 
turn back. It is getting late for you. But you will remember this 
night, will you not ?—and do as I tell you. Be patient in the present 
and hopeful for the future.” 


“Yes,” said Perdita, with the feeling of having taken a vow and 
bound herself by an oath :—to what ? 


Cuapter XVII. 
THE SHINING SANDS. 


TROUVILLE was crowded. The season that year was one of the most 
brilliant in its by no means sombre annals ; and never since the little 
fishing village first became a fashionable watering-place had the stream 
of life poured in so powerfully. The lucky possessors of commodious 
houses and well-furnished apartments to let, suddenly found them- 
selves affluent; and even the veriest little dog-kennel, convertible 
into a sleeping-room, commanded a princely rent, with much self- 
gratulation on the part of the lucky renter. 

Everyone was there. Republican ministers and old St. Germain 
nobility ; reigning beauties of good repute and queens of the demi- 
monde without a rag of character to line their silks and satins; 
press-men and artists; ‘ petits crevés’ and men of science ; Russians 
and their roubles; Americans and their dollars; English people 
reserved, suspicious, shy ; swaggering Berliners and lively Viennese : 
—it was a real social microcosm that gathered on those smooth and 
shining sands and kicked the ball of pleasure heaven high. 

Never had M. Pasdeloup’s concerts been so well attended; never 
had the balls been so brilliant, nor the Administration of the casino 
so radiant, so content with fate and business. The card-room and 
the reading-room, the verandah and that odd little offset where the 
adventurous play at ‘little horses’ for fifty centimes, the bathing- 
machines and the tents, the rocks and the sands, the streets and the 
shops—every available nook where human beings could bestow them- 
selves was crowded ; and the fun of the fair went on from dawn to 
dawn with very little intermission. 

Among them all, notable as so many were, handsome Mrs. Win- 
stanley and her two beautiful daughters were well-marked indi- 
vidualities ; but not coarsely conspicuous. They were universally 
admired—but the French could not be made to believe that Thomasina 
was unmarried, and always called her madame—and they were known 
as ‘les belles Anglaises.’ Credited with as much fortune as ‘ chic,’ many 
attempts to get on familiar terms with them were made by French- 
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men on the look-out for wives with fat jointures. But Mrs. Winstanley 
was wary. No one knew better than she the need of caution if she 
would make a good thing of it; no one veiled more skilfully the 
keenest desire to sell with the nicest appraisement of potential 
buyers—the sharpest watch for chances with the most innocent 
appearance of looking the other way when a likely purchaser came 
in view. She posed with consummate skill, and did not let an inch 
of the supporting framework appear. The men whom she most 
coveted as sons-in-law were only ‘friends of the family’ common to 
all and assigned to none, like good Mr. Brocklebank—or ‘dear boys’ 
whose intimacy was safe because of their own previous engagement, 
like Hubert Strangways—or pleasant acquaintances of a superior 
flavour, like Sir James Kearney, whose title was a barrier against 
the designs of the portionless; rank being rightfully, as she said, the 
consort of wealth. 

This was the position that she took up in the market-place—these 
the leaves and feathers which she laid across her traps, believing that 
now they were securely hidden and that she might stand there in 
stately quietude free from all suspicion. But who save herself 
could tell the terrible anxiety with which she watched her snares 
and the golden plumaged fowl that hovered near ?—who save herself 
could measure the alternations of hope and despair as one possible 
purchaser after another sauntered up to her pitch in the market- 
place, examined her dainty wares, seemed well disposed to buy, yet 
never came to a definite offer? Poor woman! Her life was one 
long chapter of effort and frustration, of that hope deferred which 
makes the heart sick, of perpetual skating on breaking ice, of endless 
realization of mirages and floating bubbles. And how could she 
be blamed? With only rags and tatters left of her inherited velvet, 
it was but human nature that she should cast about for wealthy 
sons-in-law, and rack her brains for the best method of securing 
them. She was a match-making mother, granted; but after all 
what sin is there in a mother trying to get a suitable husband for 
her good-looking and well-principled daughter? She does not cheat 
the man in any way. She does not palm off on him damaged goods 
for fresh, but offers him a full equivalent for value received. Is this 
more dishonourable than when a man makes secret interest to hoist 
his own son into a snug berth for which, maybe, his neighbour’s is 
more fitted? Yet this is held to be a father’s absolute duty ; but the 
mother who schemes for her daughters is vilified and condemned— 
surely unfairly! thought Mrs. Winstanley to herself, reviewing her 
own conduct and its motives. 

The ladies had been for some weeks at Trouville, but as yet it 
had been all mere pleasure for the girls and corresponding loss of time 
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to the mother. No fresh business of any importance had been done ; 
and things already in train had not advanced an inch. No one had 
come over from England as had been agreed on; and it was hard 
work to keep up heart and hope on starvation diet. They had made 
a few new acquaintances who shifted every week; and latterly they 
had been taken hold of by a certain Vicomte de Bois-Duval and his 
friend the Baron de Laperriere, who seemed all right enough ; but 
good heavens! who knows what these foreigners really are! thought 
Mrs. Winstanley, more perturbed than gratified and not daring to 
play this new game boldly. 

These gentlemen had in a manner forced their acquaintance on 
the Winstanleys ; and, for all the mother’s discretion and reserve, had 
compelled her to accept their attentions. They had begun by some 
insignificant little gallantries which went on into more substantial 
kindnesses—such as preventing the overreaching of tradespeople, 
placing rather exclusive tickets at the disposition of madame, 
managing a capitally got-up bit of sham heroism and mock salvation, 
and so worming their way with the persistency of a couple of moles, 
and in almost as much obscurity. And in some degree Mrs. Win- 
stanley found them useful. Without committing herself too much 
to their protection she allowed them to ward off others who would be 
undesirable ; and as both spoke English fluently—the Vicomte, 
indeed, almost like an Englishman—she did not feel that they were 
quite so dangerous as the mass of their countrymen. They had so 
much saving grace accorded them! And then they really were what 
they gave themselves out to be. M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval was 
really M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval, and his friend was as indubitably 
M. le Baron de Laperriere. Mrs. Winstanley had been wise enough 
to make sure of this. What she had not discovered was, that they 
were both roués and gamblers—among men what ‘les filles de marbre’ 
are among women. 

Since her acquaintance with these young men Mrs. Winstanley’s 
position had been a trifle less difficult, her duties of chaperonage 
undeniably less onerous. She had no need to guard herself or her 
daughters against them, for they were the masters of discretion and 
the high-priests of etiquette; also Eva had become quieter on her 
own account, and was less persecuted by attentions from strange 
men than before ; and even Thomasina, always wise and satisfactory, 
seemed to have found a kind of bodyguard that was of value. 

Dear little Eva was a difficult treasure to carry about. Mrs. 
Winstanley and Thomasina agreed on this between themselves. She 
was too pretty and too ingenuous to be safe at such a place as 
Trouville, where no one knows his neighbour and all are massed 
together in such a closely packed mosaic, that “Thou shalt not make 
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friends of strangers” is the eleventh commandment and discretion 
the mother of all the virtues. And dear little Eva was not discreet. 
Creatures as innocent as she never are. She had such pretty eyes 
and such a dreadfully fascinating way of looking at men—like a 
tame fawn or a newly-awakened child; she was so sweetly un- 
conscious of her own beauty, and went about attracting everyone’s 
attention by the charmingly inconsiderate things which she did with 
as much gay carelessness as if her wild-flower face had been as ex- 
pressionless as a cod’s; she gave in so readily to unauthorized ad- 
vances ; she confessed, within hearing, her admiration for handsome 
Alcibiade or fascinating Narcisse just as frankly as she might have 
said she liked dancing or swimming or big dogs or eating ices; 
she was so lovely ; such an ideal but distracting ingénue, that, seeing 
the perfect propriety of her mother and sister, she bewildered the 
Frenchmen with whom she opened her frank relations, and gave 
that mother and sister themselves more trouble than even Perdita 
would have done. And it was impossible to go beyond this. She 
captivated more than one susceptible Gaul whose fancy entangled 
itself in the golden meshes of her gracious head; but no one had 
been suffered to knit up anything like friendly relations, save 
Bois-Duval and Laperriére; and since their time somehow no one 
had tried. 

For so much then Mrs. Winstanley was grateful to her new friends ; 
and for the rest she had no fear. Why should she fear? They 
knew their business too well to make difficulties for themselves by 
rousing suspicions in a mother; and what ulterior designs either had, 
were buried as deep beneath the waxen surface of grave politeness 
and devoted cares bestowed on Mrs. Winstanley, as the run of the 
animal of which they were the human ethical representatives is buried 
beneath the smooth turf. They openly admired the young ladies ; 
Bois-Duval made his preference for Eva felt rather than seen, and 
Laperriére meandered mildly about Thomasina; but neither showed 
his cards nor forced the game, and both kept a calm sough and paid 
court to Mrs. Winstanley. Of the two girls however, it is only fair 
to say that Thomasina was the typical iceberg round which the lively 
Baron meandered to no small loss of time; but what Eva was the 
future only would show, and the Vicomte only could judge. 

It was a fine starlight night and all Trouville was sitting on the 
sands. ‘The moon was too young to give much light or to cast much 
shadow, but the stars were bright and the sea was phosphorescent. 
The pleasure-boats rowing close in shore made long tracks of light ; 
and each little wave as it broke on the sand or ran along the jetty 
shook off showers of drops that shone like silver as they 
rose and fell. A diver was plunging from the head of the pier, 
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making himself like a mass of white fire as he swam about in the 
water and splashed up sparkling cascades with his hands. But the 
shining stars and the phosphorescent sea, the beauty of the scene 
and the sense of power and majesty that pervaded all nature, were in 
striking contrast with the human beings assembled there, for the most 
part with the sole object of drowning Time in the enchanted waters 
of pleasure. It seemed almost a desecration that hetaire should 
be the queens of such an hour, and roués the kings—scarcely fitting 
to the time and place that Adéle should be cutting Marie’s flimsy 
reputation into airy shreds, and that Marie should be telling Adéle’s 
most important and most cherished secrets—that Narcisse should be 
boasting of his conquest over ‘la petite Julie,’ and Alcibiade should 
be scheming how he could deprive him of it for his own installation— 
that Jules should be deep in calculation of how to make his debts 
pay for his pleasures, and Antoine deeper still on the chance reduced 
to certainty of his new martingale—that M. le Vicomte de Bois- 
Duval should be planning how best to slip that little cocked-hat note 
now in his waistcoat pocket, into Eva’s pink round moist little 
hand, and that M. le Baron de Laperriére should be fuming at his 
wasted endeavours to thaw that impenetrable iceberg Thomasina— 
that Eva should be coaxing her mother for a new dress which she 
did not want, and coaxing her in a voice that Bois-Duval might hear— 
that Thomasina should be weighing Mr. Brocklebank and Laperriére 
in the scales of chance and value—and that Mrs. Winstanley should 
be scheming, like Jules yonder, how to squeeze superfluities out of an 
income not large enough for necessaries. But so the world goes ; 
and the stars shine in vain overhead, blotted out by the enchanted 
waters below. 

The Winstanleys were sitting in a charming triad, their chairs 
firmly planted in the sand. They were becomingly swathed in the 
most delightful wraps ; and each looked a perfect picture with her lace 
scarf or pointed kerchief round her face and head. Such as they 
were, they sat there playing gracefully at maternal satisfaction and 
maidenly content. 

M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval and M. le Baron de Laperritre were 
sitting at a short distance, near enough to make their admiration felt 
and to serve as a bodyguard in case of need, but not so near as to 
be intrusive or to suggest retreat to maternal prudence. They were 
smoking their cigarettes and talking together in low tones ; and were 
altogether humble, inoffensive and pleasant. Eva was laughing 
with extra lightness in her bird-like trill; talking fast and loud 
so that her clear-carrying childish voice could be heard a long way 
off. If she could not be seen she thought she would at least be 
heard. She would stir up the imagination if she could not appeal to 
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the senses; and she knew that the one was as powerful as the other. 
This little blind drama was going on in full swing—Eva talking for 
Bois-Duval to hear, and Bois-Duval making her conscious that he 
understood as he was meant to do—when suddenly a loud, cheery, well- 
‘ known voice, followed by one thinner but more refined, struck on the 
Winstanley ears; two familiar forms loomed out of the darkness into 
the broad strip of light that fell on the ladies from the lamps of the 
casino ; and down the steps came hurrying Sir James Kearney and 
Hubert Strangways. 

“We thought we should find you somewhere about here when we could 
not see you in the casino; and then we heard Miss Eva’s voice. How 
jolly!” said Hubert impulsively, shaking hands with Eva first of all. 

Sir James minded his manners better, and greeted Mrs. Winstanley 
as the principal person of the group—also the one whose goodwill it 
was important to cultivate. 

“How nice! It is just like a game at blind-man’s-buff!” said 
little Eva in a shrill voice, and fell to laughing again, but in an odd, 
strained spasmodic way as if she had not hit the right key somehow. 

Then she turned to Sir James. 

“How nice!” she said again, clapping her hands as if with 
delight. “But,” looking round ; “where is Mrs. Merton?” 

“Where is Mrs. Merton?” repeated Sir James, also laughing in a 
key as false as the child’s. “Am I my sister’s keeper? Mrs. Merton 
is doubtless at Armour Court, chaperoning another bevy of fair ladies. 
Mr. Brocklebank has a craze for making up parties of young ladies.” 

“ Not a bad craze with such a place as that in which to receive them,” 
said Mrs. Winstanley smoothly ; “though it does certainly want all 
that mellowness and refinement which comes from long inheritance 
and generations of possession.” 

“ Yes, I hear it is an enormous place,” he returned. “But I fancy 
with no more taste or beauty in it than a factory or barracks.” 

“When did you come?” asked Thomasina of Sir James. She 
turned to Hubert. “Look! there are some chairs,” she said. “ Are 
you not going to sit down with us ?” 

“Yes; of course,” said both the young men in a breath; as they 
‘collared’ a couple of chairs, according to Hubert’s vernacular, and. 
planted them close to their fair friends, making a merry, laughing, 
intimate little party together. And all save Eva felt as if a stretch 
of arid desert had been passed and a fresh green corner of meadow- 
land reached at last. 

Though by what right did Hubert Strangways feel as if he had 
been in the desert when at home, and that this special strip of 
foreign sand was a corner of a flowery meadow? He had come from 
Strangways, where he had seen Maud Disney every day and had 
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been as often congratulated by his parents on his good fortune in 
having secured such a charming creature for his future wife—one as 
entirely devoted to him as he was to her. By the law of lovers he 
should have felt desolate and in exile at this moment; and the farthest , 
in the world removed from meadow-land or sunshine. He should 
have been thinking of Maud and wearying for her presence, not 
pleasuring himself here, hundreds of miles away and with that 
tumbling sea between. He should have been picturing to himself 
the smooth dark hair which made that compact tight little head like 
a ball of shining satin, not looking at a fuzzy fringe of gold, which 
the gaslight brightened into a kind of enchanted web spread like a 
veil over the clear cuplike brow. He should have been thinking of the 
calm grey eyes which seldom wept and as rarely smiled—which never 
grew dark with passion nor wild with fear, nor yet dim with shame, 
not of these bright blue orbs which were like magic lakes wherein men 
lost themselves if only they looked down into them; of the quiet 
voice that fell in such measured accents, so unexcited in its tones, so 
gentle in its speech, not of these shrill clear bird-like notes which 
rang out in the still evening air like sweetest music on his ear. He 
should have been bathing his memory in that sense of superiority 
which hung like a perfume about Maud, and made him ever feel 
the inferior, as a man should, not revelling in his own conscious- 
ness of strength and power and manhood as the supplement to 
this beautiful little angel’s weakness. He should have been wor- 
shipping his own Maud, not Mrs. Winstanley’s Eva; and this place 
should have been the desert, not Strangways nor Beechover where 
the eldest daughter of the Disneys made believe to return the love 
which the eldest son of the Strangways made believe to give. To 
be sure he admired and respected his Maud as much as any man 
could. He said this to himself and others freely ; but he knew that 
he did not love her; and that something much less excellent, in fact 
something decidedly inferior, would have suited him better. 

And he knew where that thing was ; and rushed off to Trouville, to 
find it on the sands. 

Sir James went on the same errand too, but neither confessed 
his secret weakness to the other. Each said he wanted to see the 
Deauville races ; each said carelessly, “‘ perhaps he would come across 
the Winstanleys”; and both believed that the fiction was accepted 
and the pretence not seen through :—as indeed was the case. For 
neither Sir James read Hubert Strangways aright, nor Hubert Sir 
James. Was not the one engaged to Maud Disney, and the other— 
well, ask Mrs. Merton about that other! Perhaps she could say 
something. Thus, they joined forces together in perfect good faith 
and mutual blindness, and the veil so far was not lifted. 
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How pleasant it was to be all together again, just as if they were in 
England—only England with a clear sky and balmy air. The two 
young men showed their delight without reserve; Mrs. Winstanley 
was warm and quite maternal; while Thomasina was the most 
delightful elder sister possible. Eva was—what could Eva be but 
herself if she would be perfect? And then, as the ladies were at 
home, as it were, while these dear fellows were strangers, it was only 
right that they should be taken in tow, like boys home for the holi- 
days—only in accordance with the duties of hospitality that Mrs. 
Winstanley should ask where they had lodged themselves? and how 
they were served? and whether they were being fleeced beyond reason 
or not? It was all very domestic and intimate and refreshing ; but 
Eya, glancing to where M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval was sitting 
smoking his scented cigarette, wished in her heart that the English- 
men had not come just yet, or else that every one had not been so 
nice and that she could make up her mind which was nicest. 

The two Frenchmen, watching the whole play, put on a sudden air 
of indifference so soon as the young Englishmen came up. ‘ Les belles 
Anglaises,’ hitherto their pleasure and delight, ceased to be on the 
sands at all for them. From a watchful and respectful bodyguard 
they became independent, detached and slightly insolent. Their 
voices were a little louder, their laugh a little harder and more pro- 
nounced, their conversation more risky, their asides and stage whispers 
more suggestive than was quite ‘good form.’ Sir James and Hubert 
looked round at them with the Englishman’s disdain of all men not of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and thought it presumptuous that they should 
dare to sit there and talk French and enjoy themselves after their own 
fashion in the presence of English ladies. But the men whom Hubert 
would have called foreigners, had he spoken of them here in their own 
country, saw the milors no more than the miladis, and for all re- 
cognition of any humanity than their own, might have been blind 
or deaf. They kept their places, smoked their cigarettes, talked 
both at the same time and were exceedingly merry—as they had a 
right to be if they chose. But somehow their manners and their 
propinquity grated on both Hubert and Sir James; and if they 
could, with decency, they would have given both M. le Vicomte de 
Bois-Duval and M. le Baron de Laperriére an impromptu bath in a pond. 

When the ladies rose to house themselves for the night in the 
cupboards for which they paid as bedrooms, the Frenchmen rose too, 
and stood against their chairs like military men on parade. 

“Bon soir, mesdames,” they said in their sonorous French style, 
hats off, and with elaborate reverences in acknowledgment of the 


stately, graceful and fluttered salutations respectively bestowed on them 
by the Winstanleys. 
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“ Dormez bien, ma belle!” added M. le Vicomte, in a low voice to 
Eva, who passed close enough to receive the note which under cover 
of the darkness he passed into her hand. 

The two Parisians followed the group at a short distance, laughing 
at the whole masculine part of the British nation, as if those sturdy 
sons of Albion, who think themselves more than a match for the 
world in arms, were nothing better than machines or gorillas. 

“Do you know those two fellows?” asked Hubert hastily. 

He was as good-tempered as strong men usually are, but a French- 
man was beyond his philosophy. Had he been a thinker, and bold 
enough to question the ways of Providence with men, it would have 
been on the point that Frenchmen were permitted to exist. This fact 
was one of the severest stumbling-blocks to his faith in the parental 
guidance of the world that he could have had—the only one indeed ; 
and he often found himself wondering why it was allowed. 

“Do you know them?” he repeated, his fair-skinned face flushing 
even in the dark. 

“Slightly,” said Mrs. Winstanley in an indifferent way. 

“One cannot help knowing a little of people here; but it commits 
one to nothing,” said Thomasina quietly. 

“ And Frenchmen are so fascinating!” said Sir James with polite 
sarcasm. 

“Do you think so?” asked Thomasina. “They are very well-bred 
certainly, especially to women ; but they seem to me to want stability ; 
not to be so reliable as our own men.” 

“Reliable! I should think not!” said Hubert in a rather loud 
voice. ‘No Frenchman knows what truth or honour means; and 
his good-breeding is only skin deep:—bows and fine speeches, and 
there it stops.” 

He did not consider this outbreak against the nation, by whose 
hospitality he was at this moment profiting, a breach in his own good 
manners. He was English; by consequence he need not trouble 
himself about the susceptibilities of foreigners. 

The two Frenchmen were quite near enough to hear something of 
what was said. They understood English, as we know; and Hubert’s 
voice was loud and clear and carried well on such a night as this. 

They looked at each other and each understood the other’s eyes. 

“So be it,” said M. le Vicomte. “I will undertake the office. 
These English canaille want to be taught manners.” 

“We shall not be clumsy tutors,” returned the Baron; and both 
men involuntarily assumed a more martial bearing and dangerous 
air. 

Then Eva’s bird-like notes rang out sweet and distinct : 

“T think you Englishmen are the most jealous creatures in the 
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world!” she said gaily. “What is the great difference between 
you and Frenchmen, I wonder! There are good and bad every- 
where, and some Frenchmen are better than some English, and some 
are Worse.” 

It was a marvellous bit of reasoning for the child, but she was im- 
pelled by motives that brightened her wits just as fear lends strength 
to the muscles. She wanted to conciliate one of those following and 
to make matters pleasant all round. 

“The little one has the most sense of all,” said Bois-Duval; “I 
will rid her of these puppies.” 

“ And profit by the clearance?” returned Laperriére, laughing. 

“T will do my best—all that is possible to a brave man,” returned 
his friend; and then the two turned into the casino and tempted 
Fortune at the tables. 

And when Hubert and Sir James sauntered in a short time after, 
they made it slightly unpleasant for the English new-comers, and 
relieved them of a few hundred francs—just by way of initiation. 


Cuaprer XVIII. 
PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


Lrrrzze Eva was an ingénue by profession, but an ingénue to whom 
coquetry was as the breath of her nostrils and stratagem her daily 
bread. She had a child’s inconsequence, as well as a child’s rash 
courage, and never looked farther ahead than the pleasure of the hour, 
nor planned for more than the successful ruse of theday. Her intrigue 
with M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval, begun out of pure idleness and 
native naughtiness, was just one of those dangerous things which it 
was in her nature to begin and in her power to carry through. That 
odd mixture of shrewdness and folly characteristic of the class of 
woman to which she belonged, kept her undiscovered and unsuspected 
—and undiscovered because unsuspected. Even Thomasina, who saw 
through her more clearly than did their mother and who never 
allowed herself to be misled by pretty pretence nor by false sentiment, . 
even she thought her little sister too much of a child to go really 
wrong. Had she spoken broadly, she would have said too much of a 
fool to deceive any one who had eyes. She had to be watched and 
guarded, kept from the free exercise of her own silliness and what 
seemed absolute mental incapacity to learn prudence ; but for planned 
and fruitful fraud—for an intrigue undertaken and carried on before 
their very eyes—no one who knew foolish light-headed babbling little 
Eva could suppose her capable of anything so serious ! 

This was Thomasina’s deliberate conviction; and she did not want 
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for perspicacity. That her young sister should have been able to 
blind her so completely told more for the child’s cleverness than 
against the woman’s penetration. 

Eva was so far innocent in that she did not understand the extent 
of her danger in this underhand intercourse with Bois-Duval. She 
was like a child playing with fire—breaking cherrystones on a block 
of dynamite—cooking a doll’s dinner in a powder magazine. She 
neither foresaw consequences nor feared them; and not foreseeing, 
not fearing, she had no caution in her plots, only sleight-of-hand in 
their management. She liked the excitement of encouraging that hand- 
some young Frenchman beyond the limits allowed by her mother and 
so rigidly defined by Thomasina; and she did not calculate the chance 
of not being able to stop the ball which she had set rolling, when she 
wanted to give up the game. The danger of letting loose forces which 
might be beyond her control when set free, troubled her no more than 
it troubled the wizard’s servant when he pronounced the magic words 
which called up the demon, without being certain of those which were 
to banish him when done with. It pleased her to feel that she was 
of secret importance ; and that she could hoodwink her mother and that 
strict rather cross elder sister who thought she knew everything.’ It 
gratified her pride to feel that she was queen of the day, and that out 
of the five men most immediately connected with them at this time, 
three were in love with her; while that graceful, excellent Thomasina 
had but two strings to her extremely elegant bow. And one of these 
strings was a very tough bit of piano-wire; while the other was only a 
poor thin squeaking fiddle-string, not nearly so rich or good as hers. 
As for poor old Per, sister though she was, she was out of the present 
running altogether. She had no string of any kind, unless indeed 
she had half of Thomasina’s coiled away there at Armour Court. To 
distance her in the number and value of conquests was no more 
honour in Eva’s estimate of things than it was an honour to the hare 
to distance the tortoise in a race. But it was a feather in her cap to 
leave Thomasina in the rear ; and to throw dust in her eyes into the 
bargain. 

Still, the honour and the dust-throwing were alike difficult and 
dangerous; and how to manage three lovers abreast, of whom the 
first was engaged to another girl, the second was jealous and un- 
decided, while the third was forbidden and in secret, was a feat 
that might have taxed the powers of a more finished diplomatist than 
herself. 

But there was no use in worrying, she thought, when things got 
hot. Luck and her own wit would help her over the stiles when 
she came to them; and to luck and her own wit she trusted. <A true 
human ephemeris, she lived for the hour and the sunshine, incapable 
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of reflection, careless of the morrow, shutting her eyes to the night. 
She wanted only the day’s pleasure and the gewgaws scattered by 
Folly on her path; and whether her coquetries should break a strong 
man’s heart, or ruin a good woman’s life, would touch her conscience 
no more than it touches the conscience of a tiger-cub when it mumbles 
the bones of an antelope—of a sparrow-hawk when it strikes down a 
nightingale. Such things come by the law of nature; and Eva acted 
after the law of hers like the tiger-cub and the sparrow-hawk. 

The note which Bois-Duval slipped into her hand was only a pre- 
liminary kind of declaration. It went over the ordinary ground of 
sleepless nights and anxious days, of dreams and thoughts, vague 
sorrows, vague wishes and the image of a gracious and adorable 
presence ever before his eyes. It was cautious and respectful, ardent 
and suggestive, all in one. It planned nothing, asked for nothing 
and implied all; it was simply, by word, so much homage laid at 
the loveliest little feet in the world, and, by spirit, the first call to 
surrender. It was the soothing fanning of the vampire-bat ;—but it 
meant the life’s blood. 

Bois-Duval had no scruples in thus laying siege to the happiness 
and repute of a young unmarried English girl. Had she been one of 
his own nation, he would have held himself as dishonoured as dis- 
honourable, had he tried to tempt her to indiscretion. At all events 
he would have waited till she was married. Being an English 
miss made all the difference in his code; just as it would make all 
the difference to certain thieves whether they found the door open or 
had to break this bar and pick that lock. A French mother bars 
her doors and double-locks them as well, and her precautions are 
respected; but it is those fools of English mothers who do not look 
after their daughters who are to blame when things go wrong, not 
the men who take advantage of the lax guard. If the law cannot 
punish this neglect, circumstances ought, and do; and Bois-Duval 
did not think himself consecrated to prevent the swing of the hammer. 
It is not in the nature of man to refuse the good things thrown in 
his way; and if this pretty little girl liked to play the fool under 
the shadow of her mother’s skirts, it would be a pity to balk her 
humour. 

There was evidently not money enough among these pretty 
English women to make marriage wise or possible. They were 
not up to his price. But plucking wayside flowers is one thing 
and buying land for profitable tillage is another. The former is 
every man’s individual right—the latter is a family affair to be under- 
taken only for the general good by acknowledged consent and after 
grave consideration. 

How fluttered and flattered, yet how frightened little Eva was 
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as she read the note by the light of her miserable bedroom candle ! 
It was the first time things had gone so far with her as this, and 
she wished now that she had been more discreet and less ambitious 
as to her score. She knew that either Sir James or Hubert Strang- 
ways would be a far better match for her than even a French noble- 
man; and she was afraid lest she might be made to realize the old 
fable of the dog and the shadow, and by grasping at too much simply 
end in losing all. Nevertheless she was in for it now, and she must 
go on if she would get out of it. And worrying and losing her rest 
would only make her eyes dull and her complexion cloudy ; where- 
fore, the best thing that she could do was to go to sleep with all 
despatch—the note crushed under her pillow and the next twelve 
hours at the least safe. 

“Running over to Deauville races” meant, in point of fact, going 
to see Eva Winstanley, to the two young men who had been so 
suddenly taken with a desire to see how the French stud was getting 
on; and they had come with the natural intention of having a good 
time and making things pleasant both for themselves and their 
friends. There was a curious strain of reticence between them, and 
a still more curious condition of mutual blindness. According to 
Sir James, Hubert, engaged to Maud Disney, was safe as a matter 
of course. Being an honest and honourable gentleman, he could not 
possibly be in love with Eva Winstanley; and his evident affection 
for the family was without question nothing but the purest fraternal 
kind of friendliness. And, according to Hubert, Sir James could 
not be in love because he was his, Hubert’s, friend; and friends 
do not enter into the lists against each other just as hawks do not 
peck out other hawks’ eyes. Hence they pulled together in perfect 
amity and complete unsuspicion; and that great, good, stupid trust 
of Englishmen, through which they do not see what is right before 
them, kept both blind and both silent. 

This was by no means the first visit of either to a French watering- 
place; and before this they had always amused themselves ‘to the 
nth,’ and had found the whole thing awfully jolly. The fun of the 
. Sands had been unending ; and they had laughed at the odd spectacles 
afforded by unconscious bathers as if it had all been one huge farce 
acted day by day for the benefit of the joking public. But then they 
had been alone or with other young men of their own set and kind. 
They had not had the ladies of their own families with them; nor 
been as now, associated with others as dear as their own. It would 
have annoyed Sir James beyond his rather scanty stock of patience 
had his mother seen anything doubtful; and Hubert would have 
blazed had his sisters turned away their disgusted little faces from 
disagreeable dissolving views. But when it came to Eva, to 
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Thomasina—Eva’s sister ; and Mrs. Winstanley—Eva’s mother—then 
the young Englishman felt inclined to challenge the whole manhood 
of the place en maillot who did not respect the division of the cord, 
and who came up from the depths, dripping like Tritons, and ap- 
parently as oblivious of propriety as if they had been so many 
mermen born into the habit of skin-dresses. It seemed an insult 
‘to these modest, prudish English ladies of whom they had assumed 
the natural protection, that portly mothers and obese fathers should 
exhibit themselves with such terrible fidelity ; that young men, 
known as equals in ordinary dress, should show themselves as so 
many acrobats minus the spangles; that little children should dance 
about with only heaven between the sun and their brown freckled 
skins; and that one girl should suggest another by the generous 
provocation of her attire. Above all, it seemed an insult too direct 
to be endured that M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval and M. le Baron de 
Laperriére should disport themselves in striped tricot under the very 
eyes of the Winstanleys, and evidently ‘play’ to them by their 
ridiculous gambols in the water as actors play to their friends in the 
stage-box. The whole thing offended British feeling from first to 
last ; but the annoyance caused by these two was of a more personal 
character than the rest and touched on more dangerous ground. The 
bathing hour passed without untoward event of any kind, save that 
Bois-Duyal, in his haste on leaving the water all dripping as he 
was, ran against Hubert Strangways and nearly knocked him down by 
the suddenness of the shock. As he said “ Pardon, monsieur!” and 
made a bow, the young fellow was obliged to accept his excuse and 
keep his very English objurgation inside his teeth. But he made 
mental note of the accident and said to himself that he owed the 
French puppy one for that! And Hubert Strangways generally 
paid his debts—especially of this kind. Something was in the air 
between him and Bois-Duval; and what is in the air comes to the 
earth before very long. The Englishman was nettled by the im- 
pudence of the Frenchman in hovering about the Winstanleys now 
that he and his friend had come; and the Frenchman was more than 
nettled at the arrival of the Englishmen, both such ‘beaux garcons’ 
as they were, and Hubert so evidently on such good terms with the 
little Eva. It was all subtle and vague and undefined, but it was 
‘there. It was thunder in the atmosphere, but no storm as yet. That 
would come when the clouds met. 

After the bathing was over the Winstanleys took refuge in their 
own special tent on the sands, where the two young men came to 
share the shade and discuss the humours of the scene. It must be 
confessed that both Hubert and Sir James expressed themselves with 
more asperity than belongs to young men bent on amusing them- 
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selves. They might have been old maids for the severity of their 
strictures. But as their ill-humour was due to that vague virtue 
‘nice feeling,’ Mrs. Winstanley passed it by with indulgence, on 
the plea that it was better for boys to be too strict than too lax, 
and that mothers need not object even to puritanism in the young 
men with whom their daughters are associated. 

“After all England for the English,” said Hubert; “this going 
abroad so much as we do is a mistake. We find nothing equal to 
what we leave and many things a great deal worse.” 

“The climate ?” asked Mrs. Winstanley courteously. 

“Qurs is the best in the world!” said Hubert. “We have no 
extremes as they have in these blessed old places where the wolves 
come into the villages in the winter, and you get sunstroke if you 
put your head out of doors in the summer.” 

“Qh, what an awful story!” said Eva with an enchanting smile. 
“We have been out all day long ever since we came; and I don’t 
believe the wolves come here in the winter. What a dreadful story 
to tell!” 

“No; Hubert is right, Miss Eva,” said Sir James. ‘“ There is no 
question that such a climate as ours is the best, all things con- 
sidered, and makes the best men and women. The summer is not 
too hot and the winter is never too cold for exercise and hard work; 
and I believe there are more days in England when we can be out 
of doors all day long than in any other country in the world.” 

“You do not allow for the discomfort ?” asked Mrs. Winstanley 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Those London fogs, the spring east winds, those chilly 
wet- Julys—do not these count? ” 

“They do not exist,” said Hubert quite gravely. 

On which there broke out a chorus of protest, negation, remon- 
strance and laughter; and while the laugh was at its loudest the 
dark, handsome, well-trimmed heads of the two Frenchmen appeared 
at the entrance of the tent—the first time they had ventured on this 
familiarity. And they ventured on it now only because their rivals 
were there, and they wished to claim as many privileges as they had 
and display as much friendly intimacy. 

“Good morning, mesdames ; may we enter?” said Bois-Duval, 
making that quasi-military salute, doubled with a dancing-master’s 
grace, characteristic of the nation where every man is born a soldier 
and is taught to waltz. 

Though Mrs. Winstanley would have been glad if one of those strong 
currents which sweep round the Trouville shore had carried her two 
French friends safe away to Havre, yet she proved herself now, as 
always, equal to the occasion, and invited the young men to enter, 
like a graceful and well-dressed Astrea dispensing equal justice to 
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all alike. She presented the two pairs of rivals to each other, 
and made room for the Frenchmen to sit beside her own chair; but 
Bois-Duval, with rather an affected air, cast himself on the sand 
at the feet of Eva, saying: “The footstool of woman is the throne 
of man.” 

Hubert and Sir James looked at each other. The former flushed 
angrily, the latter smiled disagreeably. One would have said he had 
toothache and was trying to hide it. 

“Confound the brute’s impudence!” muttered Hubert, flushed and 
heated. 


“He has to learn his place,” thought Sir James, pale and 
constrained. 

Eva blushed and looked pretty and confused. Her compatriots 
thought she was distressed and making almost an appeal to them for 
protection ; and Bois-Duval thought she was elated by his homage 
if fluttered by its publicity. 

“If our footstool is your throne, you manage to kick it over very 
easily,” said Mrs. Winstanley with as much seriousness as if she had 
been Perdita herself. “The phrase is pretty—I question if the fact 
be true.” 


“On the honour of a Frenchman, madame! ” said Bois-Duval, laying 
his hand on his heart. 

“ Qne ‘assertion does not prove another,” said Sir James, a thin 
film of insolence over his conventional manner. “‘ Quis custodiet 
custodes?’ Bail must be tested before it can be taken.” 

“The test is capable of proof at any time desired,” returned Bois- 
Duval with perfect urbanity. 

“No proof is needed beyond that already given by history,” put 
in Mrs. Winstanley in her sweetest way. “The honour of the French 
nation is too firmly established to be questioned.” 

“Bayard was a Frenchman,” said Thomasina, as her contribution 
of oil. 

“ And Philip Sidney was an Englishman,” said Sir James. 

“But it was a Frenchman who said: ‘Gentlemen of the guard, fire 
first !’” little Eva cried in her simple childish manner. 

“And it was our noble compatriot Cambronne who said: ‘The 
guard dies, but does not surrender!’” said Bois-Duval, with a smile 
to Eva which made both Hubert and Sir James feel as if he had 
struck them. 

“Pshaw!” said Sir James with supreme contempt. “Can you 
quote such a myth as this for history, M. le Vicomte!—a pure inven- 
tion, a bit of audacious blague, due to Duruy’s own imagination 
only! That a test! You might as well claim the excesses of the 
Revolution as proofs of your national self-constraint and humanity !” 
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“As monsieur may claim his burnings at Smithfield as proofs of 
his national liberty of conscience,” said Bois-Duval. with a sneer. 
“But pardon! in this matter of Cambronne’s you are mistaken. The 
fact is an historical truth—as sublime as true.” 

“Just as true as the sinking of the Vengeur with all hands on 
board!” said Sir James. “ You claim this too among your heroic 
actions, when, in point of fact, captain and crew were brought ashore 
to England and kept as prisoners till the war was over.” 

“Ttis a bad cause which takes to denial and perversion,” said Bois- 
Duval loftily. “But in truth it is no new thing for the conquered to 
claim the victory ; it hides the national blush.” 

“When did the French conquer us ?—at Waterloo?” exclaimed 
Hubert. 

“ At Waterloo, monsieur, the Prussians had the honour of defeating 
us and turning your overthrow into success,” said Bois-Duval with 
the same imperturbable urbanity as before. 

Both Englishmen started to their feet with a forcible exclamation. 

“Gentlemen, surely you are not going to have a political quarrel 
here before us!” said Mrs. Winstanley in her most dignified manner. 
“Pray calm yourselves, and let us change the conversation. It is 
never wise to discuss politics with strangers; and it is especially 
unwise among men of different nationalities who were once enemies 
and now are friends. Let history settle itself. You four young men 
cannot make doubtful matters clear, nor put crooked questions straight. 
Sit down again, I beg, and let us talk of something else. When do 
the races begin, Vicomte ?—the day after to-morrow ?” 

A little ashamed of their unseemly heat, the Englishmen, with an 
awkward laugh from Hubert and a sudden resumption of cold 
dignity from Sir James, sat down again as Mrs. Winstanley had 
desired ; while Bois-Duval, raising himself on his elbow, answered 
Mrs. Winstanley as smoothly as if no brush had taken place. 

Yes, the day after to-morrow, and he and Laperriére had secured 
the best places at command for ‘les belles Anglaises’—places whence 
they could see everything and where they would be the flowers of 
the féte themselves, he added gallantly, with a veiled look to Eva 
at the end of his open and prolonged regard to Mrs. Winstanley and 
Thomasina. 

“Thank you, Vicomte,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “You are really 
very kind.” 

But she wished that he had been slightly less kind, and that she 
and her daughters might have been spared this somewhat embarrassing 
obligation. 

“We will call for you at the right hour, and hope that we may have 
the pleasure of driving you over,” said Bois-Duval. 
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“T thought we were to have had that pleasure, Mrs. Winstanley ? ” 
said Sir James. 

“ We came for the very thing,” said Hubert. 

“Pardon, messieurs! the old saying of ‘first come first served’ 
holds good here,” said the Vicomte airily. ‘“ You are a little late in 
the field.” 

He said this with the gayest kind of good humour, and at the 
same moment managed to take Eva’s hand under cover of her em- 
broidery which had fallen to the ground, and which he picked up 
before Sir James or Hubert could reach it—returning it with a 
courtly bow for public acceptance and this audacious bit of practice 
for private use. But the child, though she blushed, did not resent ; 
and Bois-Duval even fancied that her soft pink fingers returned the 
pressure of his. 

“Perhaps we can arrange so that we can all go together,” said 
Mrs. Winstanley. ‘A good break will hold seven.” 

“My carriage, madame, holds only five,” said the Vicomte some- 
what stiffly. ‘As I did not know of the arrival of these gentlemen. 
I could not possibly arrange for their accommodation,” he added 
with an undeniable dash of superciliousness. 

“We came for this!” cried Hubert again, with more agitation than 
the occasion seemed to warrant. 

“Tam sosorry!” said Mrs. Winstanley. “ But if you had only given 
us notice that you were coming! We could have managed then é 

“And thrown me over,” laughed Bois-Duval. ‘Never mind, 
Laperriere! If madame does accept our escort only as a pis aller, 
we have the benefit of the fact and can afford to let the motive go!” 

He said this with the most delightful good temper and good 
breeding. But he nearly maddened Hubert; and Sir James felt as 
if he had suddenly swallowed poison. 

“T should never have been other than obliged to M. le Vicomte 
for his kindness, but I am not one to throw over old friends for new,” 
said Mrs. Winstanley with a delightful smile to each in turn; “nor,” 
she added with extreme grace, ‘‘am I one to throw over new friends 
for caprice or self-interest.” 

“ Can nothing be arranged, Mrs. Winstanley ?” asked Hubert hastily. 

She looked at Bois-Duval. 

“T think not,” he answered smiling. “TI can speak to my man 
and tell him to see if he can get some kind of ark on wheels that 
will hold us all, but I fear it will not be possible. Every public 
vehicle in the town is engaged. I fear these gentlemen must get 
over in their own way. If we had but known in time e 

The rest of the sentence was lost in a murmur of sounds that 
might mean regret or something else. 
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Mrs. Winstanley looked grave. The faces of Sir James and 
Hubert were not reassuring. 

“T appreciate your kindness,” she began to the Vicomte in a 
hesitating way, thinking whether it would not be the best policy 
to abandon these new satellites for the old on the spot, and throw all 
her chances into the national scale. 

“Pray do not mention it!” said Bois-Duval interrupting her 
airily. “I knew the difficulties, which you did not; and I was aware 
that if I was not prompt in securing the comfort and convenience 
of mesdames betimes, they would come badly off in the press. I assure 
you if you do not allow me to carry out my programme you will have 
no possibility of getting over save by walking—which I fancy you will 
scarcely care to do. In your own interests, madame, let me beseech 
you to leave the arrangement as it stands. I will say nothing of 
myself, or of my disappointment if all that I have so carefully 
planned should be upset; but in your own interest only let things: 
go on as they are now!” 

It all seemed frank and reasonable enough; and it would have 
been decidedly ungracious had Mrs. Winstanley refused thus at the 
eleventh hour the arrangements already made and accepted; or if 
those hot-blooded friends of hers had objected. 

“You see—what am I to do!” she said with a helpless smile 
that meant capitulation. 

“What a pity we did not know you were coming!” said 
Thomasina. ‘ We could all have gone together then. It would 
have been such a pleasant party!” 


“Yes,” said Bois-Duval tranquilly. “But in these matters the 
forelock is everything !” 

“ At all events we can go and see about the break,” said Hubert, 
jumping up in an excited way, as if there was not a moment to lose. 

“Do so,” answered the Vicomte. “You will then satisfy your- 
selves that what I have said is correct, and will understand the 
necessity of submission to the inevitable.” 

“T prefer to use my own judgment and find out the truth 
of things for myself,” said Hubert with very unnecessary firm- 
ness of tone. 

“Quite right. Nevertheless, here on my own ground I may be 
allowed to be the best judge of the circumstances attending Deauville 


- races. In the miseries of a London fog I should yield the pas to 
monsieur !” 


“Pshaw! that fog! A Frenchman can do nothing but talk of | 


our fogs!” cried Sir James irritably. 
8 ey ; 
“Pardon! there are other things, too,” laughed the Vicomte. 
“There are your wife-beaters, your garotters, your burglars, your 
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lordly shop-keepers, your rich eldest sons while the younger 
grovel in the mire. There are many other things in your great 
nation of which we speak in ours. But the fogs are the least dis- 
tracting. And at all events they are undeniable and frequent.” 

“We have sunshine sometimes!” said Mrs. Winstanley smiling. 

“And a morality that will bear favourable contrast with that of 
France,” said Sir James. 

“ But the sunshine is not so bright as this, is it Mr. Strangways ?— 
is it, Sir James?” asked little Eva appealingly. 

“Tt is much pleasanter,” answered Hubert for his part. h 

“Tf you say this is brighter it is so, Miss Eva. But some facesin f 
England make one forget the comparative want of sunshine,” said 
Sir James for his. 

At which Eva laughed and said: “ How nice! what a pretty 
speech,” while M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval turned a shade paler 
than usual, as he raised his eyes with an odd impertinent look to 
Sir James, and said in an affected voice: 

“Well said. Ma foi! Monsieur is almost gallant enough to be 
a Frenchman !” 

“Do you mean that for a compliment, M. le Vicomte?” asked 
Sir James. 

“Surely! the highest I could pay,” answered the Frenchman. 

“ And I regard it as a piece of decided impudence,” said Sir James 
angrily. 

“My dear friend!” remonstrated Mrs. Winstanley. 

“Do not insult us by having a quarrel in our presence,” said 
Thomasina in a low voice. 

Little Eva sighed like a troubled child. 

“Oh dear, how cross you all are!” she said with a pretty pout. 
“You are spoiling all our fun by your ill-temper.” 

“ Allons! Miss Eva is right! It is bad form!” said the Vicomte 
gaily. ‘ Vive la gaieté! vive la bonne humeur! 4 bas le spleen! and 
let the best man win!” 

“Win what?” asked Eva innocently. 

“ Paradise!” answered Bois-Duval. 




















